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New York, December 20, 1884. 


TEN years ago this journal dedicated itself 
to the work of a radical improvement of our 
educational methods. To attain this it pro- 
posed to the teachers a serious study of the 
Science and Art of Education in order that 
their work might be carried on in accordance 
with the fixed and beautiful principles that 
underlie it. The idea of a reform has gone 
beyond the school-room; it has entered the 
popular mind; the barbaric methods once 
permitted are things of the past. 

From the beginning the ScHooL JoURNAL 
has used plainness of speech. Feeling that 
we had things to say that must be said, we 
said them. We have felt that we had posi- 
tive ideas on education and we have uttered 
these as clearly as we could. We have at- 
tempted to find out and utter the truth, and 
this is ali we have attempted. 

At the outset we knew that thousands of 
teachers were seriously experimenting to as- 
certain basic educational principles in order 
to have solid ground under their feet ; with 
these we were most anxious to come in con- 
tact, desiring the results they had attained. 
In this we have been most fortunate. Thou- 
sands of earnest men and women during the 
past decade have heartily co-operated io 
present the ideas and methods they had em- 
ployed with success in their school-rooms; 
80 that the pages of the paper have been en- 
riched with the choicest materials, fresh 
from the school-rooms of the most skillful 
teachers in America. . 

During the coming year the School- 
Room department will continue to repre- 
sent such work; it is to be the center of the 
paper. In it will be found Normal Meth- 
ods, reported from our leading* Normal 








schools; Mind Lessons, clear, simple, and 
applicable to the teachers’ work; Lessons in 
Reading, Number, Language, Geography, 
Writing, Book-keeping, Drawing, Simple 
Experiments in Natural Science, with help- 
ful suggestions; Selections for Written Re- 
production, Instructions for teaching Tem- 
perance, Hygiene, and Physiology, Civil 
Government and Political Economy, etc., 
etc. 

These are but a part of the subjects to be 
discussed : School Management, Suggestive 
Questions for the pupils, Golden Thoughts 
for memorizing, Dialogues and fresh Decla- 
mations, Music, Stories for the primary pu- 
pils, Interesting Facts, Friday Afternoon 
and Memorial-Day Exercises. For any one 
of these the paper will be worth its price. 

We shall give space besides to Editorial 
and Educational Notes, Letters from sub- 
scribers, with answers; Reviews of New 
Books and Current News. 

A new feature will be the publication of 
plans of the best school buildings we can 
get; illustrated articles on this subject are 
now in preparation by Supt. Gove,of Denver, 
Colorado, and Supt. Cole, of Albany, N. Y. 

The creed of the JournaL is short and 
positive. It believes that man was sent into 
this world to be epucaTED—that the business 
of life is EDUCATION—and hence that the 
teacher is a power that the world cannot get 
along without. It believes that every age is 
finding out more and more about education. 
The ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel are being 
comprehended and their methods are being 
followed more closely of late, and thus the 
** New Education” has come upon us. 

The ‘‘New Methods” is a term that has 
come to be found in the reports of most 
school officers during the past few years, and 
has a well-defined meaning. The JOURNAL 
has carefully and critically expounded these, 
and was the first to do so; but there is much 
more to be said. Weare yet but at the be- 
ginning. Education is a new and vast 
theme. There is need of profound discus- 
sion to settle even its foundation principles. 

The JournaL has marked with pleasure 
the growing respect with which the teacher 
is met. The public is finding out that the 
children are what the teachers are; it is de- 
manding more of themeach year. To assist 
in building up a higher and nobler genera- 
tion of teachers is a worthy enough task for 
the JOURNAL ; to that it dedicates its best ef- 
forts. It warns the teachers that they must 
be up and doing; old things are passing 
away. It counsels them to study the sub- 
ject of Education and become masters of it. 

The great task before the educators is that 
of spreading educational light and knowl- 
edge. Since the JouRNAL began its career 
probably one hundred times as many teach- 
ers read educational papers. There are yet, 
however, a vast number who are pursu- 
ing deadly routinism, supposing it to be 
teaching. Let the earnest teacher help us to 
reach these and put them in the way of feed- 
ing the children on bread instead of husks. 





In aiding this needed educational reform, 
the JourNAL will, as heretofore, be found a 
potent power. 

Walking with you in an earnest effort 
after the truth, we ask you to advise us of 
well-tested discoveries; we shall welcome 
words of cheer and friendly advice, though 
we may not be able from press of duties to 
reply tothem. Let any reader who has a 
**God speed you” in his heart put it ona 
postal card and send it on. Who can tell 
what it may accomplish ? 





Success is the test of work—want of it, 
the sign of failure. What is success? The 
man of business, unscrupulous as to his 
methods, makes money the end of all effort. 
He sells chicory for coffee, glucose for su- 
gar, impurity for soap, and poison for bak- 
ing-powder. He makes no account of the 
means, the end is what he is after He suc- 
ceeds. 

The teacher in blindly following a oast- 
iron-grade system succeeds. She thinks 
of nothing so much as the examination of 
the superintendent. If his approval is se- 
cured, she is happy. This is her ideal of 
success, and she attains it. 

The other day we saw arag and garbage 
collector supremely happy in successfully 
fishing an old coat out of an ash barrel. He 
packed it off with the rest of his traps, as 
proud asaking. As a collector of rubbish 
he was an eminent success. 

The success that men work for often comes 
when they are least able to enjoy it. The 
politician seeks office. He pulls the wires of 
influence and reaches the prize, only soon 
to sink under the burdens it imposes up- 
on him and die. True success—the only suc- 
cess worthy the name—often follows years 
of patient, uncomplaining, unselfish work 
fora worthy end. The mother succeeds in 
moulding noble characters in her chidren. 
The world praises her years after she is 
dead for the gift of grand manhood in the 
person of her sons. 

The teacher stops the growth of passion 
and pride and selfishness, and her pupils be- 
come men. Success is said never to come 
when it is sought for. This is false. The 
best success alwavs comes because it is 
sought for. If we want to become helpers, 
we try to help others: the result is, we do 
help others. We correct our faults and do 
each day’s work better than the preceding. 
The result is, we do improve. Asa rule, we 
get just as much success as we try to get— 
no more, no less. 

Somebody says: ‘‘ All do not succeed. 
Thousands try, and try, and fail. Failures 
in life are innumerable—succeeders are few. 
Your doctrine is wrong.” We answer: The 
reason men fail is because they try to do 
what they cannot do. They attempt impos- 
sibilities, and of course do not succeed, If 
you really try todo what you can do, you 
can by no possibility fail. ‘The greatest bless- 
ings any onecan receive , first te know 
what he can do, and second strength to do tt, 
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Tue State Teachers’ Association of Louisiana 
will hold its first meeting in New Orleans, Feb. 27, 
1885. 


TRUSTEES by addressing us may be placed in cor- 
respondence with a gentleman of large and suc- 
cessful experience as principal andeprofessor of 
natural sciences. 








THEcoming meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation to be held at Topeka, Dec. 29, 30, 31, prom- 
ises to he one of the best ever held in that State. 


TuE Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will hold a meeting 
at New Orleans, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 1885. A large at- 
tendance of educators from all parts of the coun- 


try is expected. 


Supr. S. B. Witson, of Faribault, Minn., has had 
aseries of flattering re-elections. He was first re- 
elected County Superintendent, then a member of 
the City Board of Education, and last, Secretary 
of the same. 











JoHN MICKLEBOROUGH, for several years princi- 
pal of the Cincinnati Normal School, has just clos- 
ed a Peabody Institute at Wheeling, W. Va. He 
was assisted by Supt. R. W. Stevenson, of Colum- 
bus, O. Dr. Mickleborough is at present visiting 
Eastern schools. 





FURNISHED rooms at New Orleans during the Ex- 
position will be from 75 cents per day and $15 per 
month to $1.50 per day, and $30 to $40 per month. 
Board and lodging will be double the above, or $1.50 
per day and $30 per month, to $3 per day and $50 
to $75 per month. We are assured there will be no 
lack of comfortable accommodations at these 
prices. 





‘* How many cases occur in the schools where a 
a boy brings his slate to the teacher, saying he can- 
not doa certain example. The teacher takes the 
slate and pencil, performs the work in silence, 
brings out the result, returns the slate to the hands 
of the pupil, who walks off to his seat and goes to 
work on the next example, perfectly satisfied with 
the manner in which he is getting on.”—Tate’s 
Phil. of Education. 





Dr. C. T. WiLBor, for a long time superintendent 
of the Illinois Asylum for Feeble-minded Children, 
has recently opened a new asylum and school at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The organization is on the cot- 
tage plan. Dr. Wilbur has had twenty-five years 
experience in the work in which he is engaged, and 
is fully able to do this class of unfortunates great 
good. Anyone having a feeble-minded person or 
child will do him a favor by communicating with 
Dr. Wilbur. 





THe New York law requires that after January 
1, 1885, Human Physiology shall be taught to every 
pupil in every public school in this State, with spe- 
cial reference to the effect of stimulants and nar- 
cotics, and that no certificate shall be granted to 
any teacher who has not passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination therein. It will be noticed that we com- 
mence this week a series of articles with special 
reference to this subject. They will be continued 
for several weeks. Their object will be, not so 
much for the purpose of informing teachers in the 
matter asin method of presenting the subject to 
the pupils. 





Supr. Lapuam, of Chickasaw Co., Ia., gives this 
excellent advice to teachers: ‘‘Take your Insti- 
tute note books and review every sentence you 
have jotted down. New trains of thought will be 
started that cannot fail to help you. Determine 
just what you are going to do about the primary 
work. It would be well to have your plans laid 
even in the minutiz. They may be somewhat up- 
set in your practice, bui you will derive benefit 
irom the planning. Here is the hardest field, es- 
pecially for young men. No one can teach little 
people successfully who relies solely on books. The 


teacher is everything to the primary class. Chil- 
dren go to the school-room fresh from play, from 
learning of nature by observation and experience. 
Their little faculties are all alive. They are eager 
for work. Like a dull, heavy thud comes the 
“study your lesson.” We must stop such prac- 
tices and begin to interest the children, to work in 
line with their sympathies and inclinations.” 





No schools draw more largely upon our sympa- 
thy than those like the State Public School for De- 
pendent Children at Coldwater, Mich., which has 
now been in active operation for ten years. This 
iastitution was established by special act of the 
legislature, for children whose home-life, by cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control, has 
been destroyed. The school receives children be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 12, and may keep them 
until they are 16. They are taken out of poor- 
houses and families unable to properly care for 
them. Since the opening of the institution 1,672 
children have been received, of which 1,120 are 
males, and 552 females. Many of the children re- 
ceived were simply infants, 700 being less than 8 
years of age, and 173 under 5 years of age. The 
disposition of the children has been varied. Ninety- 
five have been adopted by orderof the Probate 
Court, 209 having been returned to counties for 
various reasons, being unfit subjects for the school 
—diseased, crippled, criminal. etc. 

There are 278 now in the school, and 895 are in 
humes subject to visitation. It is in the lives of 
these 895 that the watchful care of the school is 
apparent, and that the chief interestin the work. 
ing of the school centers. Two hundred and ninety 
were received in 1884, and eighty-nine per cent. of 
them have been placed in homes, being ninety- 
three per cent. more than were received last year, 
and seventy-two per cent, more than ever before in 
any one year. 





It is declared by the London Schoolmaster that 
the School Board is actually killing its teachers. 
A gentleman writes us as follows, confirmatory of 
the charges made against its management. He 
says: 

‘*My sister was an assistant mistress two years. 
After eighteen months’ work, she presented to the 
head teacher of her school a medical certificate, 
saying that a rest from work was imperatively 
needed to avert a breakdown. Leave of absence 
was refused. During the next six months, hopin 
for her parchment, she kept to work, though suf- 
fering from great nervous prostration and from re- 
peated abscesses in the head, any one of which, a 
medical man averred, might have proved fatal. 
Early in the present year she again applied for 
leave of absence, which was refused, and she was 
told that she was quite well enough to go to school. 
The same day the collapse came. It was with great 
difficulty that she was brought home from London. 
For several days she was unable tw raise herself on 
her bed; for fourteen days she was unable to walk 
across herroom. Eight months of absence from 
work and complete rest have not brought back the 
robust health with which she ente the service 
of the Board two and a half years ago. 

‘Similar to the foregoing, but more recent. An as- 
sistant mistress, known to be suffering from vio- 
lent chronic neuralgia and frequent loss of voice, 
—_ to her head teacher a certificate, showing 

hat she was also suffering from an abscess in the 
lary:x. Leave of absence was refused. One day’s 
rest from work was all that this girl obtained. 
Neither case occured in a school of ‘special 
difficulty.” They are by no means solitary ones: 
the list can be largely increased. The immediate 
causes of breakdown in these cases were—first, the 
wearing nature of the school work; second, daily 
overtime in school to the extent of an hour and a 
half, sometimes longer; third, from one to four 
hours per night, three nights per week, spent in 
fixing and preparing needlework for the fo. ag 

y. The more remote causes are—(1) The rule o 
the Board in the matter of ee peg punishment. 
(2) The pressure, well unders' by head teachers, 
which compels every school to take the maximum 
number of subjects permitted by the Education 
Department, or as many of them as can possibly be 
soem pies, aoe 80 to — oe est hi ible 
_— ) The uent and varied inspections en- 
orced by the Board” 

Is there anything like this in the United States ? 
Cramming is bad enough, but killing is much 
worse. An appropriate title of the above note 





would be “ Killing is no Murder.” 


ed 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS. 





NORMAL TEACHING. 


Notes of lectures given before the Primary Teache: 
York Oley, Nov. 25 and Dec, 2, 1884, ue of New 


By Asst. Supt. N. A. CaLKrns. 


No. IL. 

Principals’ Association of this city, ‘Wor want of tae wy 
delivered, many points could not be treated as thoroughly 
as is rable. e whole matter been carefully re. 
vised by Supt. Calkins, and is here presented in a manner go ful} 
of suggestions and thought us to be of great value. We heartily 
commend what is here said to ‘he careful atten'ion of superin. 
ten and peseeny | teachers. No one has a better right to 
speak with authority.—Eprrors.] 

I shall not attempt to point out a complete 
course of exercises suitable for these language 
lessons, but endeavor, rather, to suggest some 
methods which you will find adapted to supple. 
menting the lessons that you have already given, 
and thus aid your efforts to train the pupils in ex. 
ercises intended to facilitate their use of our lan- 
guage. 

In the brief time which I have jor treating this 
comprehensive subject, I shall be able to suggest 
only a few of the useful methods that might be em. 
ployed for developing a better use of language. By 
means of object lessons you are doing much toward 
supplying your pupils with facts and ideas that 
may be used in language lessons. You should con- 
tinue to use the good methods now employed for 
this purpose. My prescnt object is to suggest ad- 
ditional modes for reviewing those lessons, that 
will awaken increased interest in the pupils, and 
enable you, by holding their attention longer to the 
same subject, to make firmer impressions in their 
minds, and give clearer ideas concerning the facts 
of the lesson, and at the sam> time to lead them 
to use language more readily and correctly. 


FORM. 

After the pupils in the lowest classes of the pri 
mary schools have had a few lessons with objects 
for leading them to notice differences and resem- 
blances in lines, corners, and simple forms, the fol- 
lowing lines and forms may be drawn on the black- 
board, and the pupils required to tell, singly, what 
they see. This exercise is intended a3 a step in the 
development of language, and also as a means for 
training in that continued attention which is nec- 
essary to mike permanent the facts which the 
pupils observe. 


dhsaeys YO 8 ON a 
cee 


Having drawn the above lines and forms, the 
teucher may say, ‘‘I wish you to look at the black- 
board and tell me what you see; and that I may 
know which form you are looking at, please to 
mention its number—thus: I see a square corner, 
No. 4.” As the several pupils raise hands to show 
that they are ready to tell what they see, call upon 
them singly to give the name of one form. The 
language used may be similar to the follow- 
ing: ‘I see a straight line, No. 1; No. 2 is a curved 
line. I see a wave-line, No. 3. I see a blunt cor- 
ner, No. 6; No.7 isa square. I see a sharp corner, 
No. 5; No. 8 is an oblong; No. 9 is a triangle.” 

After the lesson has been given as described, two 
or three times, the pupils may be shown how to use 
language similar to the following: *‘No. 4 1s 4 
square corner; 1 see four square corners in No. 7: 
No. 5 is a sharp corner; I see three sharp corners in 
No. 9; No. 1 isa straight line; I see four straight 
lines in No. 8, etc.” 

After a few months, when the pupils have be 
come familiar by separate lessons, with each of the 
above lines and forms, vertical and slanting lines, 
also the circle and the semi-circle may be added to 
the group drawn on the blackboard, and the exer- 
































cise continued with appropriate changes in the 
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form of the language used; as, No. 7 is a square, 
No. 10 is a vertical line. I see acircle, No. 12; No. 
13is a semi-circle. I see a slanting line, No. 11, etc. 

Similar exercises in observation and language 
may be had by placing such solids as the cube, 
pall, cylinder, etc., on a table before the pu- 
pils, and requiring them to tell what they see, etc. 

When the pupils have been in school about a 
year, they can distinguish and state facts that re- 
quire a more careful comparison of two or more 
forms. They may now be taught to use the terms 
right-angle, acute-angle, and obtuse-angle in place 
of square corner, sharp corner, and bluut corner. 
Such solids as the cube, sphere, hemisphere, cylin- 
der, cone, and prism, may now be used; and the 
following forms may be drawn on the blackboard 
for further exercises in language: 


NS AG 
POT A 
ODCE 


Having drawn the above forms, the teacher may 
ask which pupils can tell what they see. Suppose 
the first pupil called, says, ‘*I see a triangle,” the 
teacher may say. ‘‘ You did not tell which form 
you were looking at.” The same pupil may be 
allowed to correct the statement, or another one 
may be asked to do it—‘‘I see a triangle, No 1.” 
The subsequent statements of the pupils may be 
somewhat as follows, viz.: ‘‘I see a triangle, 
No. 8: No.5 is a rhomb; No. 7 is acircle; I seea 
crescent, No.9; No. 8is asemi-circle; No. 2 is a 
triangle.” 

The teacher may now ask, ‘‘ What angle can you 
see in No. 1 that you can not s:e in Nos. 2 and 3?” 

Pupil: Ican see a right-angle in No.1. I can- 
not see a right angle in No. 2 or in No. 3. 

Teacher: What can you see in each—No. 1, 
No. 2, and No. 3? 

Fupil: I can see acute angles in Nos. 1, 2, and 8. 

In a similar manner the teacher may ask about 
No. 3; also about No. 5; and about No. 7, etc. In 
reply to the inquiry, ‘‘ How many acute-angles are 
there in each of the triangles?” the pupils may say, 
“There are two acute-angles in No.1, and three acute- 
angles in No, 2, and two acute-angles in No. 3;” or 
the pupil may say, ‘No. 1 has one right-angle; 
No. 4 has four right-angles; No. 10 has four right- 
angles. No. 3 has one obtuse-angle; No. 5 has two 
obtuse-angles; No. 6 has two obtuse-angles. I can 
see acute-angles in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6. I can see 
right-angles in Nos. 1, 4, 10.” Let each correct 
form of the sentences given be used by the pupils 
until it makes such an impression on their minds 
that it can be used readily by them. 

Teacher: You told us that the form No. 1 has 
one right-angle in it, and that neither of the others 
has a right-angle. Who can give a good name 
for the first triangle? 

Pupil: A right-angle triangle. 

T. That might be used for its name, but I think 
some one can give a better name, which is nearly 
like the one you gave. 

P. A right-angled triangle. 

T. That is the correct name. Who can tell why 
this is called a right-angled triangle # 

P. Because it has a right-angle in it. 

T. Can we call triangle No. 2 a right-angled tri- 
angle? 

P. No; because it has no right angle in it. 

T. Now look at triangle No. 3, and tell me what 
you may call it. 

P. An obtuse triangle. 

T. Wuo can give a better name? 

P. An obtuse-angled triangle. 

T. Why did you call it an obtuse-angled triangle? 

P. Because it has one obtuse angle in it. 

T. Now look at triangle No 2, and tell us a good 
name for it. 
































P. An acute-angled triangle. 

T. Why is that a good name for it? 

P. Because all of its angles are acute. 

T. How many of you can tell the names of each 
of the triangles? 

P. No. 1 is a right-angled triangle; No. 2is an 
acute-angled triangle; No. 3 is an obtuse-angled 
triangle. 

The pupils may also be requested, in subsequent 
lessons, to mention objects in which they see these 
forms represented ; as, ‘‘I see a pane of glass with 
an oblong shape;” ‘‘The door is shaped like an ob- 
long;” ‘‘A cent is like the circle, No. 7;” ‘‘ The 
shape of the half of a pie is a semi circle.” 

When solids are used for these exercises, the pu- 
pils may be requested to name two solids that have 
faces of the same shape; as, ‘I can see a square 
face on the cube, and a square face on the square 
prism ;” ‘‘ I can see a circle on the hemisphere, and 
a circle on the cylinder ;” ‘‘ The cube has six square 
faces, and the square prism has two square faces.” 

The pupils should be encouraged to change the 
form of the language used, and the teacher should 
guide them in the use of language that will state 
clearly the fact observed, but should not give them 
the language as a form to be memorized and recited. 

The teacher should remember that these exer- 
cises have for their chief purpose the training in 
habits of accurate observation and of ready use of 
language, in a manner that will enable them to de- 
scribe intelligently what they see. 


OBJECTS AND QUALITIES. 

After the pupils of a primary school have had a 
few lessons with objects, for teaching them to dis- 
tinguish different properties or qualities by actual 
observation and personal examination of them, 
they may be led to give more continued attention 
to a particular property, and thereby be taught to 
obtain more definite knowledge concerning it, by 
placing several objects before the pupils and then 
requiring them to name some quality that may be 
found in two or more of them. 

Tf the pupils have become familiar witb several 
qualities by means of observing and experimenting 
with the objects, the names of such objects may 
be written on the blackboard, and the pupils re- 
quested to mention some quality which is found in 
two or more of the objects named in a group of 
words similar to the following,—only one or two of 
which groups should be written at a time on the 
blackboard : 


candy, honey, sponge, 
chalk, molasses, wool, 
pencil, paste, towel, 
water, wood, cloves, 
glass, oil, ginger, 
air, gas, mustard, 
wax, salt, lemon, 
lead, sugar, vinegar, 
tallow, soda, currants, 
cloth, camphor, India rubber, 
paper, orange, whalebone, 
leather, onion, sponge. 


The pupils might say, ‘‘ Candy is brittle; chalk 
is brittle: aslate-pencil is brittle.” ‘‘ Candy, chalk, 
and a slate-pencil are brittle.” 

Some boy may tell you as one told me the other 
day: ‘Candy sticks to my fingers; chalk sticks to 
the blackboard.” You might say to him, *‘ Yes; 
both candy and chalk will adhere or hold to; 
chalk will hold to that on which it will make a 
mark, but chalk is not itself sticky; it will not 
hold two things together. A sticky substance will 
hold two things together. Chalk will stick, or ad- 
here, but chalk is not sticky. Candy is sticky; 
paste is sticky; glue is sticky; honey is sticky.” 
‘Honey, molasses, and paste are sticky.” ‘Honey 
and molasses are sweet.” ‘‘ Water, glass, and 
air, are transparent.” ‘‘Some oil is transparent.” 
‘Sponge is absorbent; wool is absorbent; a towel 
is absorbent.” ‘‘Sponge, wool, and a towel are ab- 
sorbent.” ‘‘ We say water, glass, and air, are trans- 
parent, because we can see through them clearly.” 

The pupils may tell me what salt and sugar will 
do. ‘Salt will melt in water; sugar will melt in 





water; soda will melt in water.” 





Who can tell what we may say of salt, sugar, 
and soda because they will melt in water? 
_ “*We say they are soluble because they will melt 
in water.” 
** We may say that wood, oil, and gas, are inflam- 
mable because they burn with a flame.” 

**Wax, lead, and tallow are fusible; they will 
melt by heat.” 

‘“*Lerhons, vinegar, and currants, are acid; they 
have a sour taste.” 

“Ginger is pungent; it hasa warm, biting taste.” 

Similar exercises may be continued, say once a 
week, in such a manner that each succeeding les- 
son will draw from the pupils changes in the form 
of language used by them. The teacher's tact in 
guiding her pupils will do much toward making 
these exercises successful in accomplishing their 
important purposes—the formation of habits of at- 
tention and careful observation, and a ready use 


of language. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





AN OUTLINE OF ELEMENTARY PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 





MIND ARTICLE XIV. 

Nors.—This week we step aside from our course and present a 
topical outline of elementary Psychology. Students will do 
well to preserve this view, as it will form the basis of future pa- 
pers. ese outlines will ony ym | be presented until a full 
syno} of the entire science is published. Next week we 
continue the subject of week's article. We are indebted to 
Miss Mary Mackintosh, of H .b° ken, N. J., for these abstracts. It 
ed a condensation of “ Hickock-Seelye’s Science of the 


Psychology has two divisions: 

1, Empirical, or Experimental. 

2. Rational. 

It is with the first of these that we have to do. 
I. Liability to Error in the following directions: 

1. We reverse the natural order—look within 

for our facts, not without. 

2. The difficulty of study tends to make us ac 
cept the judgment of others. 

8. Our common language is insufficient to ex. 
press these new thoughts fully and intelligibly to 
others, an extended vocabulary being needed. 

4. We are apt to form inadequate views of the 
breadth of our mental powers, and of the way 
they are modified by the physical part of our 
nature. 

5. A comprehensive view needed. Not merely 
comprehension of isolated facts, but comprehen- 
sion of the grand organism of combined mental 
(including mental and spiritual) and physical 
facts. 

II. Anthropology. 
The connections of Mind and Body, and action 
of each upon the other. 
Comparison of Physiology and Psychology; An- 
thropology including both. 
Vegetable —successive growth. 


Growth | Animal—simultancou growth of every 
part. 


Nervous System—mediation of mind and body. 

Modifications of characteristics by natural sur- 
roundings; as, climate and geographical position. 

The three great divisions of mankind are: 

1. Caucasian. 
2. Mongolian. 
2. Nigritian. 

The higher the type the larger the facial angle, 
and the fuller the beard in the male. 

Caucasians have facial angle of 90°. 

Mongolians “ ‘ x 80°. 

Nigritians “ “ - 70°. 

The farther from the central point—the home of 
the type—the greater the deterioration; for in- 
stance, the races at the extreme North or South. 

Modifications of sex seen more distinctly the 
nearer the approach to civilization. 

Modifications of temperament. 

1. Sanguine, or nervous: 

2. Melancholic, or bilious. 

8. Choleric, or muscular. 

4. Phlegmatic, composed of equal parts of the 
above. 

Note.—The word “ phiegmatic” is wrongly ap- 
plied to stolid or stupid persons. The true phieg- 
matic is the perfection of temperaments. — 

Influence on the mind. 





1. Of bodily immaturity. 
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3. Of sickness. 
8. Of rest in sleep. 
Influence of certain habits of mind on the body 
—the face expressions. 
Bodily sickness cured by extreme der and happy 
anticipations. 


Vor the SOHOOL JOURNAL. 
ANSWERS TO LIVE QUESTIONS. 


Sun Nov. 22d. . 

1. ‘‘Ozone is oxygen in a condensed state.” Dr. 
Carpenter, London. 

2. Warm air, being lighter than cold air, rises; 
cold air rushes in to supply its place, causing 
draughts. ; 

8. In promoting ventilation, it is necessary to 
consider: ist, the inlets for fresh air; 2nd, the 
exits for bad air; 8rd, the number of people who 
occupy the room, 

4. H,O, the chemical symbol of water, means 
two parts of hydrogen by measure, chemically 
united to one part of oxygen by measure. 

5. The veins leading from the lungs to the heart 
contain arterial blood. 

6. A measure is any number which will divide 
another without a remainder: thus 6 is a measure 
of 24. A multiple is a number which contains an- 
other an equal number of times; thus 24 is a mul- 
tiple of 6. 

7. Thou talkedst; thou wentest; thou didst; thou 
foughtest, are past tenses of tell, go, do, and fight. 

8. The deepest sorrow can be soothed by music, 
and under its influence the most violent anger is 
made powerless. Pain can be assuaged by music to 
relief, and hopelessness and fury made content: 
our earthly pleasures by it are increased, and by 
it future happiness above anticipated. 

9. Hogeland, Hoghland, or Hogland, is a small 
island of Russia in the gulf of Finland, 110 miles 
west of St. Petersburg, celebrated for Russian 
naval victory over Swedes in 1788. 

10. The pistillate flower of the common white 
willow has merely a pistil, a little scale and agland, 
and is sessile on the catkin. The Sycamore tree has 
flowers without calyx or corolla. 

11. Tea can not be drank; only an infusion of it. 

12. An empire was said to have been founded on 
the coast of the Euxine sea by a fabulous race of 
women called Amazons, hence the name Amazon 
has come to mean a masculine woman. 

13. The nose is placed over the mouth so that it 

may detect by smell improper articles of food. 
* 14. Alcohol expands the small blood vessels by in- 
creasing the circulation, and inflammation follows. 
This subsides after the alcohol has passed out of 
the system. If these vessels are repeatedly put in 
this condition they remain congested. This is 
what causes the red nose and blotched skin of the 
drunkard. 

15. Friction reduces slate to powder, thus re- 
arranging the molecules so that they no longer 
absorb the greater part of the light falling on 
them, and no longer look black, but, on the con- 
trary, reflect nearly all the light and look whitish. 


16. A spider has eight legs, while a fly has but 
six. 


17. Both Senators and Representatives are Con- 
gressmen. 

18. Cows have no upper front teeth; a cat has 
80 teeth. 


Supt. Hivspatz, of Cleveland, Ohio, says that 
“the admission of the January pupils from the 
grammar schools to the high schools will give an 
attendance of 1250 to that department. The census 
of 1870 made the population of the city 92,829. The 
compilers of the Directory for 1884 compute the 
present population at 227,760. Assuming that the 
Directory estimate is correct, the population of the 
city increased from 1870 to 1884, 146 percent. For 
the same time the high school attendance increased 
850 per cent., and the number of high school teach- 
ers nearly 200 per cent. The increase of attendance 
in all grades for the same period is about 150 per 
cent. It will be seen, therefore, that the registra- 
tion in high schools has increased far more rapidly 
than either the total registration or the population 
of thecity.” - 














THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 
And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 
Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
“*God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men !” 
—LONGFELLOW. 
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LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC.—II. 





Some of the difficulties that the Decimal system 
present, to learners have been considered ; there are 
others. The first difficulties concern representation; 
the second, operation. It has been shown how 
these first difficulties can be overcome. After the 
pupil has learned to represent, his next troubles 
come from not knowing how to operate with fig- 
ures. 

To be able to comprehend the relations of quan- 
tity is one thing; to operate with figures is quite 
another. We are born with powers to comprehend 
the relations of quantities, but not with powers to 
operate the decimal system—those comes through 
the teacher. Many a pupil with bright compre 
hending powers stumbles terribly in his operations 
with figures, because he sees no connection between 
his knowledge of the relations of quantity and the 
operations. How are quantities related to each 
other? Let us take a few cases and see. 

1. John has four apples, and I give him three 
more. How many has he now? This isa case that 
calls for increasing; what he has must be in- 
creased. 

2. John has four apples, and I have three times 
asmany. How many havel? This is a case that 
calls for increasing. 

8. John has four apples in one box and three in 
another. How many inall? This ”. a case that 
calls for uniting. 

4. John has seven apples and stone away three. 
How many has he left? This is acase that calls 
for decreasing. 

5. John has seven apples, and I have twelve. 
How many more have I than he? This is a case 
that calls for differing. 

6. John has twelve apples, and gives an equal 
part to each of four boys. How many has each? 
This is a case that calls for parting. 

7. John has twelve apples, and gives them to 
some boys, four to each. How many boys will get 
them. This is a case that calls for portioning. 

Let it be noted that the pupil sees clearly enough 
these seven primary relations of quantities; how 
to operate on the signs of quantities he does not 
know; nor in fact does he know that they aresigns 
of quantities; he calls it figuring, ciphering, etc. 
The teacher must make the connection plain. How 
shall it be done? 

Put three shelves, two inches wide and a half 
inch thick on the board described; one shelf at the 
center ; one three inches lower; one three inches still 
lower. These shelves can be fitted. with pins so as 


to be readily removed. It will look as below. 
3 


2 1 





In order to show how to operate the decimal sys- 
tem I propose this problem: 

1. John has 24 sticks and I give him 47 more. 
How many has he then? 





Put two bundles of tens on the upper shelf in the 
second space; put four sticks in the holes of the 
first space. On the nexi shelf (second space) put 
four bundles of ten each, and put seven sticks jn 
the holes of the first space. The teacher says, 
‘We must unite these bundles and sticks to find 
how many inall.” He takes all the sticks (first 
space) in his hand saying, ‘*how many?” The 
answer will be ‘“‘eleven.” The teacher says, “‘ This 
will make a bundle of ten and one over,” and pro- 
ceeds to tie up ten, slipping an india-rubber band 
over them. 

He next takes the bundles into his hand, asking, 

1. ‘‘How many bundles ?” 

“Six,” is the answer. 

** And this bundle will make ?” pointing to the 
one just tied up. 

“ Seven.” 

All this is plain enough, it is seen; but there is 
quite a space between this operation and that by 
figures. Let him now put back on the upper sheif 
the bundles and sticks representing 24 and those 
on the second representing 47; on the third he puts 
what he just obtained by writing them viz, 71— 
that is, seven bundles of ten and one stick. [le 
says, ‘‘ Are these on the third shelf not equal to 
those on the other two?” The teacher performs 
several problems with the bundles and sticks, such 
as ‘‘ How many will 328 be with 296 united with it, 
etc., etc. 

Then the pupils perform them. 

Then the teacher takes a problem like this, John 
has 87 sticks and I give him 28 more. How many 
will he havethen? Itis first performed with sticks; 
then the numbers are put on the blackboard— 


37 
28 


Now, the numbers cannot be united, that is plain, 
and here is a stumbling block for the pupil. The 
teacher begins: 

“We want to unite 87 things and 28 things. 7 
and 8 are how many?” 

‘* Fifteen.” 

‘** Equal to how many tens?” 

**One and five over.” 

“ IT put the five down and reserve the one ten.” 

‘*Next I unite the tens; three tens and two tens 
are how many?” 

“cc Five.” 

‘* And the one ten I reserved?” 

“ Six.” 

The figures then are a memorandum; we do not 
add the 7 and 8 that are on the blackboard or slate. 
And yet it is so believed by all but thoughtful 
teachers. We often hear, ‘‘Add the7and8.” The 
pupil ponders over the impossible requirement! The 
numbers must be added and yet left untouched! 
The use of the sticks and bundles shows the pupil 
what is actually done. The figures are merely 
memoranda or symbols of quantities; he does not 
add the symbols; he adds quantities and records 
his mental operations by means of symbols. This 
can be made plain by using the simple apparatus 
above described. 

This analysis of an operation in uniting quantities 
will be followed by briefer analyses of the other six 
operations. Let it be noted that the effort is not 
to teach some rapid method of adding numbers, or 
**to make quick calculators;” it is simply aiding 
the pupil to comprehend operations on quantities 
by means of symbols. It is supposed that pupils 
have been taught to employ, rapidly, objects and 
their symbols (according to the Grube method) up 
to 100 (that is, addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division.) 


Ir has been found that the average duration of 
life of the educated natives of India is considerably 
shorter than it is with the rest of their country- 
men, and a discussion on the subject has been go- 
ing on for some time in the Indian press. The 
ordinary idea is that the native Hindoo injures his 
health by the adoption of European customs. Late 
hours, higher living than he is accustomed to, and 
strong liquors are too much for the young ‘“‘ edu- 
cated ” Hindoo, whose physique is naturally weak, 
and who studiously avoids all forms of exercise. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROCESS. 


By C. E. NicHonas. 

For Showing the Relationof the Dimensions and Area 
of acircle and the Relation of the Area of a Circle toa 
Square of the same Diameter. 

First provide yourself with a circular piece of 
paper, one foot in diameter, and cut into 32 sectors. 
You are now ready for the class. Tell them what 
you propose to do, but tell them it will be impos- 
sible to find the exact circumference or area. Now 
draw on the board these four figures, whose diam- 
eter shall be one foot each. 

Fig, 1. 





Fig. 2. 





T. How do you find the area of No. 1? 

P. I multiply the length by the breadth. 

T. What is the circumference of this figure ? 

P. Four feet. 

T. Now let us look at No. 2. 
eter of this circle ( 

P. One foot. 

T. What is the circumference ? 

P. \ don't know. 

T. Well, let us look at No. 3. I have drawna 
chord from A to B, and you will notice that some 
of the surface of the circle is between the chord 
and arc. 

P. Yes. 

T. I will now connect C D. What do you notice ? 

P. There isn't as much between the chord and 
are. 
T. Good ! Well, let us look at No. 4. I will draw 
a line from A to B. What do you see now ? 

P. There is none left between. 

T. Yes, there is a little, but very little. Into 
how many sectors; have I cut this circle ? 

P. 82. 

T. You may now take these paper sectors, which 
are the same size as those on the board, and mea- 
sure their bases. Thomas what do you find the size 
to be? 

. 1,5 inches. 

. Willie, what do you find it to be? 

. 14, inches. 

Alice, what do you say it is ? 

. It is nearly 1, inches. 

. How many will agree with Alice. (Five hold 
up hands.) Well that seems to bea majority. It 
is nearly 1,°;, but to be nearly exact, let us call it 


{24. inches. If this is the length of one, how would 
you find the distance around No. 4. 
P. Multiply 12%, by 32. 


T. Do so. 

P. 37} inches. 

T. Good But as we shall use decimals, you may 
reduce the common fraction to a decimal. 
87.71+ inches. 

What is this ? 

The distance around the circle. 
Expressed in what ¢ 

Tn inches. 

You may find it in feet. 

8.14+ 

How does it compare with the diameter ¢ 
. It is 3.144 times the diameter. 

Is this exact ¢ 


What is the diam- 


Svs sh 
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P. You said it would not be exact. 

T. Yes; what tells you it is not exact ? 

P. The + sign. 

T. I will give you two more decimal figures, and 
you may write 3.1416 = circumference of a circle 
one foot in diameter. This is not exact but very 
near. Now let us suppose the circle to be two feet 
in diameter, what will the circumference be ? 

P. Two times 3.1416. 

T. Right. 

A few exercises and this would do for one lesson. 

LESSON II. 

T. Thomas, what did we find out yesterday ? 

P. The circumference of a circle. 

T. Yes, that’s so; but what did we have to find 
out first? Michael, you may tell us. 

P. We found out how to find the circumference 
of a circle. 

T. How many can find it now. 

P. Now we will see if we can find the area of a 
circle. I will draw these three figures on the 





T, How would you find the area of No. 1 ? 

P. Multiply the length by the breadth. 

T. Now look at No. 2. Now at No.8. What do 
you notice, Michael ? 

P. There isn’t as much in the circle as in the 
square 

T. Right. You may now take these paper sec- 
tors, and with them form on the table a figure as 
nearly square as possible. How long is it ? 

P. One foot. 

T. How wide ¢ 

P, {? : x8. 


T. Yes.§ Can’t we find it some other way? 
bohers did we find out about all those bases yester- 
av? 
P. It is 3.1416+4, 
T. Right. Do you all see that it isso? You may 
find the width. 
P. .7854. 
T. How will you find the area? 
P. Multiply .7854 by 1. 
T. What is this ? 
P. The area of the circle. 
T. How does it compare with the area of the 
square in which it is drawn ? 
P. It is .2146 less than area of the square. 
T. How then will you find the area of a circle 2 
feet in diameter ? 
P. Multiply .7854 by 2. 
T. Well let us see. I will draw this on the board. 





T. Frank you may tell me what I have done. 

P. You have drawn two figures on the board. 

T. Well, tell me all. 

P. You have drawn two square figures 2 by 2. 
You have cut one of the squares into 4 equal parts 
and drawn circles 1 foot in diameter in each. In 
the ether square you have drawn a circle 2 feet in 
diameter. 

fT. Good! How much surface in the four small 
circles ? 

P. Four times .7854. 

T. Right! Do you think there is as much sur- 
face in the large circle as in the four small ones ? 
There is exactly the same amount. How then will 
you find the area of a circle 2 feet in diameter ? 





Michael tell us. 


P. I think you can multiply .7854 by as many as 
there are foot squares in the square in which the 
circle is drawn. 

T. Good! but we will write your answer on the 
board, and see if from it we can form a short rule. 
Do you know what is meant by the square of a 
number ? 

P. No, sir. 

T. If you multiply 2 by 2 what will you have? 

P. Four. 

T. This is called the square of 2. 
square of 3? 

P. Nine. 

T. Of 4? 
P. Sixteen. 
T. OF 5? 
P. 
T. 


What is the 


Twenty-five. 

Now I will write the rule. Multiply .7854 by 
the square of the diameter. Now, suppose the 
diameter was 3, how would you find the area? 

P. Multiply .7854 by 9. 
I do not deem it advisable at this time to show 


the scholar that he can find the area in any other 
way. 


cbthnnteniaian eee — 
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DRAWING A LANGUAGE. 





By W. N. Hut1, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Now we have a head of wheat. Make the grace- 
curve upward, and strengthen it towards the lower 
end. Makeit white, and 

we afterwards move over 
L the same line with green 
£ Press on the chalk, yel- 
Pa low, to make the grains, 
- moving up on the upper 
side, then back down- 
ward on the under side. 
Go over it again in the 
same way, to make the 
beard, light strokes out- 
ward. The leaves are easy curves, crossed. Make 
them first white, and brighten with green, blending 
with dry fingers. A number of these heads of 
wheat group very prettily. Make the first curve 
different in each, and cross them here and there. 

The kitty is drinking 
from a saucer. Make 
the upper line of the 
saucer first, straight; 
then the curves abrupt- 
ly under, left side first, 
then the right; after- 
wards the bottom, and 
the groundwork by 
moving the crayon flat- 
wise back and forth, 
level. Commence at the left side and move up and 
around, to get the curve of the cat’s back. Now 
make the ear on the left side and left side of face, 
then the forehead and ear and right side of face. 
Now draw the eyes. Brighten the forehead very 
white, and down between the eyes, crayon flatwise. 
Blend over the eyes and in spots over the face and 
ears. Whiten the back and blend in same manner. 
Finish with short, fine strokes upward and out- 
ward like hair. 
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LIVE QUESTIONS. 



































1. What verse in the Bible declares that there is 
some place in which God is not ? 

2. What two numbers multiplied together pro- 
duce exactly seven ? 

8. What lake as large as lake Ontario has recent- 
ly been discovered in North America ? 

4. What becomes of the gases in coking? What 
in distillation ? 

5. What animals have no nervous system ? 

6. Where does the bee carry honey ! 

7. How did the expression ‘'O. K.” originate ? 

8. om insect fights by firing poison at his en- 
emy 

9. How can divers talk to each other when under 
water ? 

10. How does a cricket cross a stream of water ? 





11. How do monkeys cross streams of water f 
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SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRODUC- 
TION. 


(Copyright 1884,) 
By Epwarp R. Saw. 
A MYTH ABOUT THE STARS. 

There is a curious Asian myth about the stars, 
which tells that the sun and moon are both women. 
The stars are the moon’s children, and the sun 
once had as many. Fearing that mankind could 
not bear so much light, each agreed to eat up her 
children. The moon hid hers away; but the sun 
kept her word, and no sooner had the sun devoured 
her children than the moon brought hers from 
their hiding place.. When the sun saw them she 
was filled with rage, and chased the moon to kill 
her; and the chase has lasted ever since. Some- 
times the sun comes near enough to bite the moon, 
and that is an eclipse. The sun, as men may still 
see, devours her stars at dawn; but the moon hides 
hers all day while the sun is near, and brings them 
out at night only, when the sun is far away. 

EpwarD CLOpD. 





IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. 

Let me tell you, my dear lads, some of the things 
I would do if I were a boy again. I think I would 
learn to use my left hand just as freely as my 
right one, so that, if anything happened to lame 
either of them, the other would be all ready to 
write and “ handle things,” just as if nothing had 
occurred. There is no reason in the world why 
both hands should not be educated alike. A little 
practice would soon render one set of fingers just 
as expert as the other; and I have known people 
who never thought when a thing was to be done, 
which particular hand ought to do it, but the hand 
nearest the object took hold of it and did the office 
desired. 

If I were a boy again, I would learn how to row 
a boat and handle a sail, and above all, how to be- 
come proof against sea-sickness. I would conquer 
that malady before I grew to be fifteen’ years old. 
It can be done, and ought to be done in youth. for 
all of us are more or less inclined to visit foreign 
countries, either in the way of business or mental 
improvement, to say nothing of pleasure. Fight 
the sea-sick malady long enough, and it can be 
conquered at a very early age. Charles Dickens, 
seeing how ill his first voyage to America made 
him, resolved after he got back to England to go 
into a regular battle with the winds and waves, 
and never left off crossing the British Channel, be- 
tween Dover and Calais, in severe weather, until 
he was victor over his own stomach, and could sail 
securely after that in storms that kept the ravens 
in their nests. 

If I were a boy again, I would have a blank-book 
in which I could record, before going to bed, every 
day’s events just as they happened to me personal- 
ly. If I began by writing only two lines a day in 
my diary, I would start my little book, and faith- 
fully put down what happened to interest me. On 
its pages I would note down the habits of birds and 
animals as I saw them, and if the horse fell ill, 
down should go his malady in my book, and what 
cured him should go there too. If the cat or the 
dog showed any peculiar traits, they should all be 
chronicled in my diary, and nothing worth record- 
ing should escape me. 

I would have no dealings with tobacco in any 
form, if I were a boy again. My friend Pipes tells 
me he is such a martyr to cigar-boxes that his life 
isa burden. The habit of smoking has become 
such a tyrant over him that he carries a tobacco 
bowsprit at his damp, discolored lips every hour 
of the day, and he begs me to warn all the boys of 
,ay acquintance, and say to them emphatically, 
** Don’t learn to smoke!” He tells me, sadly, that 
his head is sometimes in such a dizzy whirl, and 
his brain so foul from long habits of smoking, he 
cannot break off, that he is compelled to forego 
much that is pleasant, and live a tobacco-tortured 
life from year to year. James T, Fre.ps, 

(By Permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





TABLE TALK. 


LETTERS. 





A Western teacher sends the following : ‘‘ Apropos of 
the ‘ Examination Ogre,’ I want to tell you of an actual 
occurrence, not in London either. 

“Superintendent, at the end of a teacher’s first month 
in his, not the people’s, public schools: ‘Has your 
class done the required work in Arithmetic? ‘ Yes, sir, 
to method of finding interest by days.’ Supt.: ‘Then 
they haven’t done the required work.’ ‘Yes, your course 
of study says Interest to Method by Days.’ Supt.: 
‘Haven’t you sense enough to know that to means 
through’? ‘No, sir.’ Teacher charged with insubordi- 
nation ; brought to public trial; dismissed without an 
opportunity of making appropriate defence. The 
teacher is dying, but not dead ; the Superintendent, 
physically alive, but morally dead. This is a true story 
to my absolute knowledge. In many smaller places, 
where the Superintendent can assume the role of dicta- 
tor, teachers are leading almost tragical lives, judged by 
quantity, and learning to submit to the ‘cord wood’ 
method of measurement, because otherwise they would 
be driven out of the profession. It is sometimes fatal to 
be faithful to the welfare of pupils.” 

* #*# 


* 

A Texas Superintendent says : ‘‘ The term ‘ New Edu- 
cation’ 1s not a good one, for it is misleading. I think 
that many teachers refuse to read up on it, simply from 
the fact that it isso named. But notwithstanding this, 
the principles it advocates are rapidly and surely gain- 
ing ground.” 

Yes, ‘ta rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” If this movement toward a better state of 
things has been wrongly christened it is unfortunate 
for the movement, but the matter of a name will not 
seriously retard its growth, for “‘ truth is mighty.” 

* & 


* 

Do not, I beg of you, put a continued story in the 
JOURNAL. Let the teachers who desire to read stories 
look elsewhere for them. Surely we can afford to have 
one paper devoted entirely to educational matter. The 
JOURNAL isn’t half large enough now. I cannot but 
think that all teachers, as hungry for intellectual food 
as Lam, will agree with me. Stockbridge, Mass. 

You are right. The JOURNAL has dedicated itself to 
educational help, and it proposes to keep its vows. 
Now, don’t you think it would be well to omit ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Notes ?’ What think you? Several teachers 
have earnestly petitioned that this should be done. 
This week the ‘‘ Notes” are much longer than they will 
be in future, if they are continued. 


* # 
* 


In my remark about the practices justified upon the 
the principles of Froebel and Pestalozzi, I did not 
mean that you orI feel that we could justify every- 
thing, but that like the sectarians with their doctrines 
and the Bible, some teachers in high places profess to 
justify their practice (which we hold to be wrong) on 
the principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel. I do not know 
of any reprehensible practice that has not, in educa- 
tional journals and superintendents’ reports, been de- 
fended over and over again, professedly on recognized 
principles. And this defence has generally been con- 
sidered equal to justification. What teachers do is right, 
but “‘frightfully misplaced.” E. D, BRINKERHOFF. 


A teacher from Georgia says: ‘‘A theft was com- 
mitted in my class-room while we were having opening 
exercises in the assembly room. When I returned to 
my room I missed the stolen articles, and immediately 
reported it to the principal. She wished the matter to 
be kept as quiet as possible for fear the reputation of 
the school would suffer if it were known that we had 
children in the school that would do such a thing. I 
said that it was our duty to discover the boy or girl 
who was guilty of such a deed, for his own as 
well as for the sake of the other children. It would 
be too lengthy an account to tell you about the whole 
affair, Let it suffice for me to say that I did not let 
the matter drop as my principal advised but went to 
work quietly and finally on the same day that the 
articles were taken I found out the boy who took them. 
His parents were informed and although very much 
grieved were very grateful to me for the information.” 
The teacher did right. No wrong should be lightly 
passed over, but no publicity of a crime should usually 
be made until there is a certainty of detection. There 
are exceptions to this rule, but generally this is a safe 


course, 

Whenever a rons i bes Mes a pet Sn 
case every should be made to bring the 
_— ome aah it takes months to accomplish the 
t. 








The Editor will reply to lettersand questions that will be of ger - 
eral interest, but the following rules must be observed: 

1. Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 

4, We can not take time to solve mathematical problems, but 
we will occasionally insert those of general interest for our read- 
—yY if by mail is expected. Questions 

. close stam an answer by ex , 
worth asking are Forth putting in a letter; do not send them 
on postal cards. 


We will not guarantee an answer to any question un- 
accompanied by the writer’s full name, address and 
stamp, for we are able to publish but a small portion of 
the letters of inquiry, and must select those we judge 
to be of the most general interest. 


Three brothers, whose residences are at the vertices of 
a triangular area, the sides of which are severally 10, 11, 
and 12 chains, wish to dig a well which shall be at the 
same distance from the residence of each. Determine 
the point for the well, and its distance from their resi- 
dences, J. K. Dineman, 











Let ABC represent the “triangular area.” Circum- 
scribe the triangle by the circle MNP: the centre of the 
circle will represent the locality of the well. ‘Radi' «f 
the same, or equal circles, are equal.” Let O be the 
centre of the circle, then AO, BO, and CO, are equal, 
each being radii. The length of these lines can be 
computed — approximately, but infinitessimally near. 
To find the distance of the well from each residence, 
divide the product of the three sides by four times 
the area of the triangle. The rule is my own, but 
founded on a well-known principle of geometry, viz, 
“The product of two sides of a triangle is equal to the 
diameter of the circumscribed circle multiplied by the 
perpendicular let fall upon the third side from the ver- 
tex of the opposite angle.” See Wentworth’s Geometry, 
B, III., Prop. XTX. 

Let AE be the diameter of the circle, and AD the per- 
pendicular let fall on the third side of the triangle. 

AEXAD=ABxAC 
Let O be the centre of the circle, 
then 2AO0=AE 
and 2AO0xAD=ABxAC 
Multiply both sides by BC. 
2A0x ADxBC=ABxACXBC 

Divide both sides by 2ADx BC. 

ABXAC x BU 


2ADx BC 
But BCxAD=twice area of the triangle ; then 
2ABxAD=4 times area .’. 





ABXACXBC 

~ 4 times area. 
AO in this problem equals 6 chains 40 Tedd links+. 
ENSURA. 


Please analyze the following sentences: (1) Water 
covers nearly three-fourths of the surface of the globe. 
(2) I perceived with half an eye that it had been scoured. 


B. E. 
(1) ‘* Water” is the subject, ‘‘covers” is the predicate, 
‘*fourths” is the direct object (object complement); the 
object ‘‘fourths” is modified by ‘“‘three,” an adjective ele- 
ment of the first class (word), and 4 ‘of the surface,” 
an adj. element of the second class (phrase); ‘‘surface” is 
modified by “of the globe,” adjective element of the 
second class: “three is modified by ‘‘nearly,” adverbial 
element of the first class. (2) Complex sentence,—sub- 
ordinate clause is “that it had been scoured,” used as 
the object complement of perceived. ‘‘I” is the sub- 
ject of principal clause; ‘‘perceived,” the predicate. 
jubject of subordinate clause is “‘it;’ “ been 
scoured” is the predicate; ‘“‘with half an eye” is an 
adverbial element of the second class, modifying 
* perceived.”—J.] 


(1) What is meant by our national debt? (2) Where 
did the United States get their public lands? (8) How 
are these lands disposed of? () What do you think 
should be done with them? (5) What advantages did 
Great Britain obtain from our civil war? 

[(1) Money borrowed on bonds by the Government to 
meet its expenditures. (2) The thirteen original States 
received, by charter from the King, land reaching west- 
ward to the Pacific. These rights were largely ceded to 
the general Government. Louisiana and Florida were 

urchased, Texas was annexed, California and New 
exico were conquered, Alaska was purchased. Read 
any common school history. (8) Railroad grants, home- 
steads to soldiers, certain uncultivated tracts given as @ 
bonus for planting trees, Indian reservations, national 
ks. (4) Whatever will best subserve the interests of 

e general Government, as determined by its legal rep- 
resentatives. (5) A larger market for her goods, to sup- 
plement our decreased uct. A higher rate of inter- 
est for loans than be got at home. She supplanted 
our merchant marine.—-S. ] 
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(1) What is meant by the word “limited,” written 
after “company,” as in Field Farm Co. (Limited); Pub- 
lishing Co. (Limited), etc.? (2) What constitutes a de- 
fective ballot? (3) Has any one else to examine the bal- 
jots after the Inspector has examined them? (4) Do the 
Supervisors, as a county board, or the State Canvassers, 
have anything to do but add the returns? SUBSCRIBER. 

{(1) That the members are not personally liable beyond 
a certain fixed amount. (2) Any divergence from the 
legal form, as prescribed by the different States, e:g., in 
spelling or omission of of the name, or substitution 
of candidates for their electors, etc., etc. (8) No. (4) Yes; 
all defective ballots must be submitted to their judg- 


ment, and they decide whether these ballots are truly 
defective.—S. 
(1) Which is the longest coast-line of the United States? 


the Atlantic, the Gulf, or the Pacific? (2) What is meant 
by “‘limited suffrage” in England? (8)How many members 
constitute the British Cabinet? (4) What is the public 
debt of Germany? (5) Where is the largest library in 
the world? (6) What is England’s debt? 
os? The Atlantic. (2) The electors must own from 
to £100, according to the kind of election. Rhode 
Island, in the United States, has ‘‘ limited suffrage,” as 
in England. Itis limited by Bey | qualitication. 
8) Fifteen. (4) About $88,000,000. (5) The imperial in 
aris, founded in 1877, contains over a million volumes, 
(6) About 4,000 millions of dollars.—S.] 


(1) Why is the eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea 
called the Levant? (2) Is ‘‘suite” pronounced sweet or suit 
in the following: A suite of rooms.” Which is cor- 
rect—a suit of furniture; or, a suite, etc.? (8) When 
was the first line of telegraph constructed? en was 
the first message sent? and who sent it? (4) Isn’t Phil. 
J. Sheridan chief commander, and the President com- 
mander-in-chief ? J. 1, A. 


{(1) From the Italian, Spanish, and Po: Levante, 
the point where the sun rises. (2) ‘‘Suite” is pronounced 
sweet ; the word “suit” has the same meaning, accord- 
ing to Webster. (3) The telegraph was first publicly eax- 
hibited in 1837, the patent secured in 1840, the first line 
constructed between Baltimore and Washington in 1844. 
The first m , announcing Polk’s nomination, was 
sent May 27, 1844, by 8S. F. B. Morse himself, as nearly 
as we can ascertain. (4) See JOURNAL, Dec. 20.—B.] 


A.’s reply in ScHOoL JouRNAL of Nov. 22d to W. E. 
Massie, causes me to suggest this: So jealous were the 
States of stauding armies that they provided in the Con- 
stitution (Art. 1, sec. 8, clause 12) that Congress should 
never make an appropriation ‘‘to raise and support 
armies” for a longer period than two years. Hence 
there 1s no provision in the Constitution for a standing 
army with an extra commander-in-chief. There is, 
very natuarlly, no restriction as to ‘‘a aavy,” of which, 
as well as of the “armies” (note the plural), “the Presi- 
dent shall be Commander-in-chief.” The restricting 
clause (‘“‘when called into the actual service,” etc.) is 
coommagy to the command of the militia of the several 

tates.” 

Gen, P. H. Sheridan, Commander-in-chief of the U. 8. 
Army (Constitution says ‘‘armies’) is an officer not 
known to the Constitution. B. F. G. 


(1) What were the principles of the Whigs?. (2) What 
general was blown up by a magazine at the moment of 
victory ? (8) What is the meaning of the saying, ‘‘ Clay 
was in the succession?” (4) What colony was founded 
as a home for the poor?” (5) How many times have 
Quebec and Ticonderoga been captured ? A. H. 

{(1) The Whigs formed in 1820, with Adams and Clay 
as leaders, and opposed the Democrats on questions of 
commerce and finance; they favored a high protective 
tariff, a ws icy known as the American ; they 
favored the U. 8S. Bank, and opposed Jackson's removal 
of deposits; they opposed Van Buren’s Sub 
law and elected rison; on A o— the annexation 
of Texas; they were hopelessly divided on the slavery 
es and ceased to exist in 1854. (2) General Pike, 
( ) Entitled to next nomination of vo (4) Georgia. 
(5) Both twice; Quebec, im 1629 and in 1759; Ticonderoga, 
in 1760 and in 1775.—8.] 


(1) Should phonetic spelling be done in the Reading 
or the Spelling classes? (2) Where can I get a book 
that teaches drawing? (3) How can I make a class in 
the Lite or Fifth Reader interesting, when com- 
posed of only one pupil? 

[(1) Doctors differ. 
us with an opinion. (2) See recent notices of Drawing- 
books in columns of the JouRNAL. (3) Get that pupil 
interested in what he is reading about. Hints for con- 
“ae classes appear frequently in the JouR- 
NAL.—B. 


(1) Of what is the — web coommena? (2) Why 
can a camel rest upon its knees? (3) Where can I get a 
history of the of the Temperance movement 
in the United States ? B. 

{(1) Of a viscid transparent secretion that hardens 
into silk upon exposure to the air. (2) Because of the 
callosities with which it is provided. (8) Write to The 
National Temperance Publication Society, 58 Reade 
street, New York.—B] 


Do you think that the management of a system of 


Perhaps some of them will favor | 5 
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TO SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 
Our readers would like to know what you are doing. Will you 
not send us the following items: Brief outlines of ar metiods 
of : Ie personal items : Suggestions to other 
mage. ‘houmnds are asking fer laformation andes aia bs 
or ion we 
glad to be the medium of communication between an, | —b— a 
ITORS. 


NEW YORE CITY. 


Jerome Allen, of this paper has recently delivered the fol- 
lowing addresses: Before the teachers of the Children’s Aid 
Society Schools, New York City.—‘‘ How to Teach Elemen- 
tary Geography ;” before the teachers of School No. 37, 
Brookl . Y.,—* Will and Willfulness ;” and before 
the Hoboken Teachers’ Association,—‘‘ Attention and How 
to Secure it.”——At an exhibition given by the 
Department of the Children’s Aid Society School, West 
32nd St., Dec. 12, miniature agricultural implements were 
employed to illustrate the cultivation and uses of the 
Cotton Plant. 

The next meeting of the Westchester County ‘Teachers’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture room of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, corner Seventy-seventh 
street and ~— avenue, New York Cit , on Saturday, 
January 24, 1 commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

There are now in New York City alone fifty-two schools 
which give practical instruction in the industrial arts. In 
these schools girls are taught embroidery, plain sewing 
pene housework; boys are taught the elements of 
agriculture, and carpentry. It has sprung from an or- 
ganization known as the Kitchen Garden Association 
whose object was to promote uniformity of method an 
action in all kitchen garden schools, but whose usefulness 
it was found mi ae Se lengely tnenensen by adding to the 
kitchen garden, ind schools of ig: kind. The as- 
sociation was, therefore, dissolved, and in its place was 
formed the Industrial Education Association, with Mrs. 
Sarah Sands Paddock as President. 


ALABAMA.—State Supt. Hon. H. C. Armstro: 
been elected to the state legislature is succeed 
Superintendency by Mr. Solomon Palmer. 


ARKANSAS.—The public school at Carlisle, Lanoke 
County, opened on the 8d inst., with an enrollment of 120 
poe. e principal Mr. H. R. Raymond has two as- 
sistants, and the school is in good working order.——Prof. 
Russell, of the Lanoke public school, says: ‘‘Our teach- 
ers are doing good work. Classes doing well. In Physi- 
ology we have just finished the Circulation. Weexamined 
the circulation of blood in the wing of a bat with a micro- 
sco) The instrument we used was of sufficient power to 
enable us to see the blood discs en This school is 
giving a series of entertainments consisting of readings, 
recitations, essays, and music, the first of which took place 
Nov. 3lst. An admission fee of fifteen cents was charged, 
and the receipts amounted to $10.20. The proceeds are to 
be used in the purchase of books of reference for the use 
of the school.——The Board of Trustees of the Industrial 
University will petition the new legislature, for a more 
liberal appropriation for the institution. The president, 
Col. Geor; . Edgar, during the it summer delive 
several stirring ad in its behalf in different parts 
of the state, and since the o of the session has made 
some important changes, which, it is hoped, will enhance 
its influence and usefulness.—The Arkansas Teacher is 
now published in Little Rock by the Kellogg Printing Co. 
The senior member of the firm, Mr. J. Kellogg, is associate 
editor. He is a gentleman of fine business qualities. The 
Teacher is much e Magnol Prof. J. H. Shinn, the editor 


having 
in the 


has charge of the olia public school. He has four 
assistants, and an excellent school numbering 200 pupils. 
His school is | mong bay exhibit for the New Orleans Ex- 
tion. There will an excursion from olia to 
ew Orleans during the Christmas holidays, in which a 
number of the pupils is expected to join. Prof. 

Shinn is trying to secure s excursion rates for all 
the schools in the state.-——-Miss Ballowe, teacher of music 
and calisthenics in the Morrilton public school, is prepar- 


ing to give an exhibition on the 20th inst., for the purpose 
of raising money to pay fora handsome organ lately pur- 
chased for the school. . . F. HOWELL. 


BROOKLYN.—School No. 39, corner of 6th St. and 8th 
Ave., is at present under the charge of Miss Josephine E. 
H ion. The Principal of the Intermediate De ment 
is Miss M. E. Sloan, the Primary De ment under 
the care of 
ing & the school, free gymnastics is practiced << " 
and the colored artistic draw original designs are 
especially fine. In the whole building there are a little 
more than 1500 pupils, divided about equally between the 
primary, intermediate and mar grades. The 27 
classes or rooms are each under ch of a teacher. A 
book is placed in the hands of the pupils after the fourth 
month. Es 
selections of literature. The f 


owing concerni Long- 
fellow was re “\ i 


by a little girl seven years old. 


Primary | Mrs. E. A. B 


Fannie 8. Cummings. There is no print-| 0. D 


ial attention is —- memorizing choice | 
) 


is copied from her book, in which it had been written by] & 


admit students to our own University, and to Yale and 
Harvard. Supt. F. B. GAULT, South Pueblo, Colorado. 


INDIANA.—83 1-6 per cent. of the teachers of Wayne Co. 
attended the first township institute this year. In Lagrange 
County 89 3-5 attended. The first meeting of the 
County Teachers’ Association commenced at Lima, Dec. " 
Papers on “Teaching Temperance in our Schools,’”’ and 
” at is Practicality in Education,” drew forth lively dis- 
cussion. E. G. MACHAN. 

The St. Joseph County Teachers’ Institute will be held 
at Mishawaka, Dec. 22-26. C. W. H Principal of 
the Richmond Norma! School, and W. W. Parsons, Vice 
President of the State Normal School, Terre Haute, have 
been engaged as instructors. 

CALVIN Moon, County Supt. 

The State Teachers’ Association meets at Indianapolis, 
Dec, 29th, 30th and 8ist. The general peggrem contains 
the following: A paper on “The Froebelian Idea,’”’ by 
er, ncipal Indianapolis Kindergarten ; 
an address on ‘The Moral Educatiou of the Young,” by 
Rev. O. C. McCulloch, Indianapolis; and one on “ - 
ing to Do by Doing,” by Col. F. W. Parker, Cook County 
Normal Schools. ‘Profit and Loss of the Graded School 
System,” D. D. Luke, Supt. Ligonier Schools; ‘‘ Edu- 
cation.—a Way, a Method, or a Science,”’ G. F. Kenaston, 
Supt. Attica Schools; “‘ Personality in Teaching,” by Ella 
E. Munson, late Principal Mitchell Public School; “The 
Citizenship of the Teacher,”” by Edward Taylor, Supt. Vin- 
cennes ools; “The Examination Question,’’ by Mar- 

t Lawrence, Teacher Science and English, Frankfort 
High School; and *‘ The Element of Trust in Government,”’ 
et E. mard, Princi Jefferson School, Fort 
Wayne. There will be s al programs for the High 
School section and the College Association. 


MISSOURI.——Adair County is one of the best counties 
in Missouri for educational advantages. There is a fine 
normal schovul situated at Kirksville, and a first-class busi- 
ness college. The public schools of the county are in good 
condition ; the w: aid to teachers are steadily increas- 
a well as the nterest taken by both parent 

er. . P. 

The next session of the N. E. Missouri Teachers’ Associa- 
= will convene at Columbia, Dec. 29th, and close the 
81st. 


MICHIGAN.—The Kalamazoo County board of school 
examiners held a session at Galesburg this week. Fifty- 
two candidates were examined and fifteen certificates 

anted. The Detroit high school now graduaies a class 
n February as well asin June. The alumni meetings will 
hereafter be held in February. The Wayne County Teach- 
ers’ Association met at Plymouth, on Friday and Saturday, 
Dec. 5th, and 6th, with the following program. ‘‘ The New 
Education,” by Prof. A. C. Brower, of Plymouth. “Can 
any of the Kindergarten Occupations be used in the 

Work in the District Schools?’ by Laura A. 
Wellington, of Detroit. ‘ Literature in Every School,” an 
essay by Prof. O. C. Hoyt, of Wyandotte. “The Moral 
in Education,” by Prof. J. A. Sinclair, of Belleville. Prin- 
ci Willitts, of the State Normal School lectured on 
“Scenes in Congressional Life,” Prof. C. L. Ford, of 
Flat Rock, read an essay on ‘* Publicity from the Stand- 


int of a Journalist.” Prof. L. C. Hull, of the Detroit 
high school, one on “Essay Writing in our Common 
Schools.’’—Ex-Con man Edwin Willits, Principal of the 


State Normal School, has been tendered the presidency of 
the State Agricultural College.——Special arrangements 
have been made to enable the students and professors of 
the University to visit the World’s Fair at New Orleans 
da the Christmas vacation. A special car will leave 
Ann Arbor, Dec. 22nd. The pert travel only during 
the day, that they may take in the scenery along the 
route. The round trip fare will not exceed $25. any 
students and professors will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. ——The State Association of County Examiners will 
meet at Lansing, Dec. 29th., the day before the meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. The Association is ex- 
pected to adopt a constitution and effect a permanent 
organization. The followi papers will be read and dis- 
cussed: ‘Supervision of Schools by County Boards,” W. 
H. Brunson and Sagans Miller; “‘Uniformity of Text- 
Books Through County Boards,” by J. W. E and O. 
D. Thompsom. E. M. 
Partial program of the State Teachers’ Association, to be 
held at Lansing, Dec, 29th, 30th and 3ist. Officers: J. G. 
Plowman, President, E. P. Church, Vice President, Clark 
Stanton, Secretary. Supervision of Schools by County 
Boards, W. H. Brunson and Eugene Miller; Uniformit 
of Text-books through County Boards, J. W. Ewing an 
. D. Thompson ; ddress,—"" Technology in the Public 
School,’’ President Charles O. Thompson, Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana; Inaugural address, Z. C. 
Spencer, Superintendent Schools, Battle Creek ;—Industrial 
ucation,—a general discussion opened by Hon. Edwin 
Willits, Principal Normal School, Ypsilanti. Report of 
the Committee on ‘School Legislation,” David Howell, 
Superintendent Schools, Lansing. Discussion, opened by 
on. W. J. Baxter, Jonesville. Address, ‘Some Lessons 
from Educational History,” Prof. W. H. Payne, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Ann Arbor. Address, “Childhood and 
thies ” Rey. Reed Stuart, Battle Creek. Pa ** Meth- 
ods of Teaching the English in Grades below the 


“ He is dead the sweet musician ! h School, and in District Schools,” Prof, Austin George, 

He the sweetest of all singers ! Hen St School, Ypsilanti; “Methods of Teac "the 

He has gone from us forever, English in the h School,” Miss L. A. 

He has moved a little nearer, Chittenden, h School, Ann Arbor. Discussion, opened 

To the Master of all music by Miss M. Louise Jones, Superintendent Schoo’ har- 

To the Master of all singing.” lotte ; ‘The Elective System in the High School,” George 

Nov. 5, 1884. ABBIE TERHUNE. |N. Carman, Principal School, Union City. ussion, 
Each member of the class could have given a different opened b CL. Houseman, Sup. Schools. uskegon. Ad- 
selection. Composition is yng Mg ht—each pupil , to do by Doing,” Col. F. W. Parker, 
making his or her own corrections. The school is under ex-| Cook County Normal School, Chicago.—On Tuesday Even- 
cellent discipline, and full of rea] educational spirit. ing his ency, Governor J. W. le, and le, will 


The rooms are too crowded, desks are not given the pupils 
soon enough,and the influence of ons is detriment. 
al the real freedom of the teachers. 

A class for training teachers and mothers in Frosbel’s 
methods for kindergartens, under the management of the 
Woman’s Club, was opened Dec. 17th, at No. 16 Smith St, 


RADO.—Salida will dedicate a fine new school 
December. te a number of educational 
ve been invi to attend the exercise.——The 


Seeiinareont —- sbi De bey? *: sor as Reb Collegian” has been “launched upon the sea of 
a es, public entertainments, y ‘Pueblo ol * launc ) 
[No t to do so, but it is desirable that ts be | journals: as the of the Pueblo Coll.-Inst. A 


made to see their duty in the matter. See ’s 
“School and Family ” on this subject.—B.] 
Who is the present Secretary ot Se Toeouy? A. 8. 
[Hugh McCulloch. See Nov. 15 JournaL.—B.] 





very creditable sheet. It reports 107 students enrolled 
hich The 





give a reception to the Association in the Executive parlors. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—State Supt. Patterson began an 
Institute at Meredith last w There was a 
attendance ef citizens, but not so many teachers as there 
ought to have been. Claremount, Colebrook, and other 

will have their turn soon.—lIt is rumored that H. 

. Warren, formerly principal of the State Normal School, 
but now of New Jersey, is to tak of Pinkerton 
Academy, . The teachers of the ate wilh be aged 
to welcome back one who was always a leader in every 
ward movement.—Lake Village has just started a high 
school department, with twenty pupils in the first dene. 


—A course of educational lectures will be 


in unity, village or country n 
ven comm or borhood 
Cia suree. where the pecple are sufficien interest- 
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pag) oy vm conveyance and entertainment for the speak- 
o desire no ompennetien. Abe ve their 


necessary 

expenses.” a work. has —s planned by the ee 
japt., H. wers, e hope of creating a stronger public 

pa ot ape mente ng iecmeten ond oat ure. The lec’ Ts 
and subjects are as follows: E. T. Hartley, ‘‘ A Neglected 
Branch”; Laurence Fousler, (1) ‘A Year in Burope," ” (2) 
“What Should the the Common School Accomplish ? 
Grimm, “‘ Improvement of County Schools”; 
Ro ‘Better Common Schools and Better Use of 


Them’; H. W. Hardy, (1) “ wee Great Study, ”? (2) “Seven 
Wonders of the Day’ Caldwell, ‘ rowth of 
the American Union ”’; -B. P. tt, “Personal influence”: 


Bautett 
J. J. Riley, “‘ Public Sentiment”; H. H. Wilson, ‘What an 
ttcrees th ag sith wy ', Geo. H. Simmons, (1) 
cross the Seas,” ‘He er, “ Does it 
5.6 Bell, “ , Fn ny 


y, 
Rich, bow Bocks ?H. 8. A Jor “The bedien 8 
Part a “The Teacher’s Bart © Outside of Routine Work.” 


WISCONSIN.—The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
meets at Madison, Dec. 29th-31 *, Address, 
“The New Education,’ Prof. H. eld, Chicago. 
“Work at the State Industrial School for n eéport Louis 
Proctor, member State Board of Supervision ; Paeees : tae 
bor Day,’’ Hon. Robert Graham, State Supt. ussion, 
opened by Prof. A. R. S hg A Supt. m. Jones Re- 

axson, 


rt : nae eee H. 
DB. Harv . d Prof. me sent Smith ; ‘‘ Woman’s Rela- 


Gola & to § tate seed Toon > Miss Martha E. Hazard ; Dis. 
Hon. W. H. Chandler. Report: “ Reading in the Schools, % 
Supt. Wm. E. Anderson ; Dis.: Prof. U. Lawton and 


Prof. W. G. Clough. “ Courtesy Among the Members of 
the Fraternity.” Prot, A. F. North. Dis.: Supt. John Na- 
gle and Supt. J.T. Lunn. Address, “ Increase of Crime i in 

e ale ag 2 States and the Relation of the School thereto,” 
J.L. Pickard, State University, Iowa. ‘The Duty 

ry the’: School to the Community,” Proft.W. C. Sawyer; Dis.: 
Pres, J. W. Stearns and Prof. L. H. Clark. Report: “On 
Oral Instruction.” Pres. W. D. Parker. 


IOWA.—The State Teachers’ Association meets at Des 
Moines, Dec. 23d and 24th. Pro : Paper, “‘ Language 
Culture,” Miss L, L. Gassette, halitown ; Discussion 
led by L. B. Carlisle Tipton. “The Ancient and the Eng- 
lish Classics,” W. H. n, Ames; Dis.: S. G. Barnes, 
Grinnell. Address of we come, Rev. & L. Frisbie, Des 
Moines. Response, Vice-President H. Fuller, Eldora. 
President’s address, H. H. Seerley, TR Tey “School 
Sanitation,” 4 \Papers—i. The real causes of the r health 
of our girls—Miss Delia Knight, Oskaloosa ; 2. The real 
causes of the “the vent health of our boy s—C. H. Gurney, Shen- 
eecel - T per? = Towa school buildin D. 8. 

right, pg y cal education—C. C. Clark 
Burlington n. “ge a Mrs. E. Thomas, Van Meter : (2) 


hevalier, a Hie (3) J. M. DeArmand, Davenport. 


step * Voice an for the Deaf,” Miss Mary Mc- 
one Englewood. ddress, ‘‘ The Uncounted Fac- 
” by Edwin O Hewett, President of State Normal Uni- 


versity, Normal, ‘Tl. “ Text-book Problems,” 4 Papers— 
The publication of text-books by the State—H. J. Bell, 
Albias Uniformity of text-books throughout the State— 
Dan Miller, Newton ; 3. Uniformity of ae ye hme “-e 
out the — —S. bE. Wilson, Clarinda ; ainst t 
ee Dt ormity of text-books—D. vi vee Wash- 
m. Discussion led nl ore ne. Pella, and Melvin 
et Arcy, Ft. a “ The Improvement of the 
Goanne Schools, Charles a ’Wilcutt, Exira. . N. W. 
Boyes, Dubuque. Paper, ** Secon ndary Education from a 
High _— standpoint,’ N. Messer. Keokuk. There will 


also be ment of the County Superinten- 
dents’ and Normal De ent, the Graded and High 
School Department, and the College and University Depart- 
ment, 


ILLINOIS.—The State Association of i Casale. Su 
tendents is to be held at Sprin nares een a 
8ist. “Shall County rintendents' enco’ 


school e bits at county faire st Kinnie, Win- 
nebago. eB A led by Jacob Miller Bureau ; C. W. 
Mills, Clay; R. B. Anderson, Perry. “What are the steps 


to be taken 4%, the introduction ofa. a course of study in coun- 
try schools ? What difficulties will be met, and how may 
fe ; overcome ?” W. L. Steele, Knox. Dis.: 8. J. Howe. 
J. D. Benedict, Vermilion: Miss Elizabeth A. Cam- 
eron, Henderson. “What should an outline of study for 
country schools comprise?” E. R. Boyer, Fulton. 
John imisor Adams; E. J. Blake, Iroquois; W. A. Por- 
ter, Clark, ow can the peoteastopel skill of applicants 
for cenidenbe be tested ?” S. B. Hood, Randolph. 
Fernando Sanford, Ogle; A. G. Lane, Cook ; C. C. Duffy, 
endall 
mu. State Teachers’ Association will also be held at 
eld, Dec. 29th, 30th and 31st. : Address 
= come, Hon. al des , Supt. Public Instruction. 
Response, and Aneae of the President, M. An- 
dress, M Allen West, Chicago. a, 


Ad iss Mary 
Yanguage ” Orville T. Bright, Chicago. Discussion led 
by Miss ma ben Penn ag and Prof. Thos. Metcalf, 
ern Art of Oral Expres- 
sion,” Prof. James Yt Bro Southern Ill. Normal. 


“The Art of Teaching His 7 "Dr. Samuel Willard, Chi- 
cago. Dis.: iian DB ville. Paper “Music in 
the Public Schools,” Prof. co L. Tomlins, Chicago. Dis. 
A. R. Sabin, C and Prof. J. W. i, boos Normai. 
“ Morality—Its on to our Common ls,” Geo. E. 
Knepper, ria. “‘ Literature in a Public Schools,” Miss 
Hatto J. McIntosh, Englewood. Dis.: W. 8S. Mac cline, 
and David Felmley, Carrollton. “ The Relation of the Col- 
lege and the ‘es to > High School,” Dr. W. F. 
Swahlen, Pres. College, Lebanon. Dis.: Dr. 
N. White, Pres. aetend Universit Galesburg, and fon: 
r, “The oolmaster at Home 
wards, Olney. 
MINNESOTA.—Old Saint Mary’s Hall, Soci, is 
talked of as the possible location of the additional 
school for the northwest.——Attorney Hahn has 
decided that boards of school-directors can purchase furni- 


ture and ap) without a vote of the t.——Prof. 
T. J. Gray, of St. and Prof. B. M. , of Fer- 
y Pf St. Cloud, Ae Reynolds. 


w. Tuffts, Ottawa. 
and Abroad,” Dr. %. E. 


gus Falls, have been su n 
of the educational exhibit at New Orleans. assistant 
will be in charge two weeks. 


leges under Rev, Dr. Brunner. cat ies Sate taaeetanen to 
the I ; the Female Institute a department at 





Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE says that the English 
speak a dialect of our language. 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





CHRISTMAS. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
O blessed day, which gives the eternal lie 
To self and sense, and all the brute withia ! 
Oh! come to us, amid this war of life ; 
To hall and hovel, come; to all who toil 
In senate, shop, or study ; and to those 
Who, sundered by the wastes of half a world, 
n | Il-warmed and sorely tempted, ever face 
Nature’s brute powers, and men unmanned to brutes, 
Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas Day. 
Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem, 
The kneeling shepherds and the Babe divine. 
And keep them men indeed, fair Christmas Day. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SCRIPT OR PRINT AGAIN. 


Nore By 8. A. ELuis, Ph.D., 
Supt. of Schools, Rochester, New York. 

In the JournAL of Nov. 1st appears an article 
headed “ Print or Script; Which?” in which you 
give the arguments in favor of each. Allow me to 
say, that years ago I became a thorough believer 
in the theory so ably advocated by Col. Parker, 
and all my subsequent experience has but helped 
to confirm me in that belief. 

While our primary teachers are not required to 
follow that method in school-room work, it is, 
nevertheless, almost universally adopted by them, 
from the conviction that it is the better of the two. 
Very little printing, therefore, is done in our 
schools, and,there will be still less when the mem- 
bers of our training class take their places as 
teachers in the primary grades. 

As a practical contribution to this important sub- 
ject, I hand you a report of an experiment made 
at No. 4 (one of our largest grammar schools), last 
year, which will appear in my annual report, now 
in press, I send the report, as I believe it will be 
found useful to many of the readers of the Jour. 
NAL. 

SCRIPT. 
By 8. C. Prercg, 
Principal of Public School No. 4. Rochester, N. Y. 

In accordance with the request of Supt. Ellis, I 
submit a report of the experiment in teaching 
reading, tried in my schcol during the past year. 
The object of the experiment was to ascertain, if 
possible. whether or not instruction in script read- 
ing alone has advantages over instruction in script 
and print combined. A class of beginners was 
placed in charge of Miss E. T. Wooden. In the 
method pursued the black-board was used to the 


:| exclusion of charts or books. 


The work for the first four weeks was much 


Dis..| hindered by the excessive overcrowding of the 


room. Relief in this respect having been afforded, 
the work really began, I may say, in October. The 
pupils averaged somewhat less than (6) six years of 
age, and none of them had ever before attended 
school. For three weeks or more the instruction 
was confined to the word method; afterwards the 
sentence method was used throughout the year. 
All new words were presented to the pupil ina 


.| Sentence; he was required to master the sen- 


tence mentally before attempting to read it 
orally. The almost uniform result was, that the 
sentences were read in a natural tone and with cor 
rect expression. Exercises in slow pronunciation 
or phonics were soon introduced, thus developing 
gradually the ‘powers of the letters; finally, the 
names of the letters were taught together with a 
limited amount of oral spelléng. The writing of 
words and sentences on slate or blackboard was 
early commenced. 

All this time the pupils had not seen a book or 


ts | chart. 


In April came the transition from script to print. 

This change was effected with less difficulty than 
I anticipated. In a very few days most of the class 
could read the print on the chart with facility. At 
last the First Reader was placed in their hands. 
In their use of the Reader, I think that too much 
was expected of the little ones, and that they were 


eet 


hurried along somewhat beyond their capacity. | 
am of the opinion that with this method the Primer 
is sufficient for Ninth Grade pupils. The First 
and a portion of the Second Reader could be taught 
in the Eighth grade. 

The script and print method combined had an 
excellent test in another room—Miss A. L. Mab- 
bet’s. ‘The results here were very satisfactory. 
The pupils in this class had attended school a short 
time before the beginning of last year, and were 
acquainted with the printed form of words. But 
by far the greater part of the instruction was from 
the black-board. The lessons on the chart were 
used as the basis of hundreds of sentences, involv- 
ing the same words, but in different relations and 
positions. These sentences were written on the 
board. 

The pupils of this class commenced the use of 
the First Reader some time earlier than those first 
mentioned. 

The result in both classes has been to make the 
pupils good readers of whatever they understand 
and comprehend. Slow, drawling pronunciation 
has given place to a natural tone and correct em- 
phasis and inflection. Supt. Luckey of Pittsburgh, 
well says: ‘‘He who undertakes to teach a child to 
ex, ress well what the child does not understand, 
wastes his energies in a fruitless task to accomplish 
the impossible, robs the pupil of his golden mo- 
ments, and changes the spirit of inquiry into a 
hate of the printed page.” 

In the two classes mentioned in this report, the 
prevalent idea was that the pupil should under 
stand what he attempted to read. 

I cannot definitely state which of these two 
methods of instruction is the better. Each has its 
advocates, each, its special advantages. The suc 
cess or failure of either depends largely on the 
teacher. The gooc teacher will succeed with either; 
the poor one will fail with these or with any other 
method. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


By Z. RicHarps, Washington, D. C. 

Views of educators differ on this question; but 
after much thought and satisfactory experiment, 
I am satisfied that print should precede script, for 
the following reasons. 

ist. Because the use and demand for printed 
words is vastly greater than for script. 

2nd. Because forms of printed letters and words 
are more pleasing, exact, and attractive to chil- 
dren; and they are always ready at hand; and be- 
sides, they can be made as rapidly at first, as the 
minds of children can appreciate their forms, and 
being required to observe the process of forming 
letters and words, they will learn how to make 
them themselves. 

3d. Many young children can be taught to call 
words at sight, before they are able to print or 
write them; and, therefore, the words first learned 
at sight should be in the same form, in which they 
will most commonly see them. 

Any way the difference of time between learning 
print and script io all improved methods is very 
short; and most children actually do learn the 
script form, at the same time they learn the print, 
provided the script word is placed beside the print- 
ed form. 

But why waste words and paper on a question 
which has nothing vital init? It is only the dif- 
ference of a few days, anyway; and any skillful 
teacher can make that difference disappear by 
teaching the written form immediately after the 
printed form. 

The vital question in teaching children the first 
lessons in reading is—How shall children be so 
trained as to gain new ideas and acquire some use- 
ful knowledge while learning to read, or use words 
at sight ? 

The following is recommended as the true meth- 
od of learning to read. It must be born in mind by 
every teacher that the art of teaching to read con- 
sists, first, in making children understand the 
word signs of ideas and things; second, the ele- 
mentary sounds, represented by words, as a pre- 





paration for oral reading; and third, the letter or 
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letters used to represent those sounds, as a prepar- 
ation for silent reading and for word-making. The 
method more fully described is as follows: 

ist. After selecting an appropriate object for an 
object lesson, impress the peculiar meaning upon 
the pupil's mind in the most forcible manner, and 
then present its common name, and make them 
understand its meaning by the use of the ebject or 
its picture, or by some illustrations, using such 
language orally as the pupils understand. Make 
them pronounce the words accurately, and give 
the meaning in the best language they can use. 

2d. Presuming that the teacher knows how to 
analyze each word phonetically, and enunciate 
each sound distinctly, the children should be re- 
quired to do the same with the teacher until they 
can do so readily without the teacher. This is an 
exercise which specially pleases children when they 
begin to learn how to perform it, and only a short 
time is required. 

3d. Require each pupil to name the letter, or the 
combined letters, which represent each sound; and 
also name each letter, not sounded, or silent, which 
will teach accurate spelling. 

The teacher should always have at command a 
sufficient number of object words to represent all 
the elementary sounds and all the letters, and, as 
far as possible, the objects which these words rep- 
resent. These shou!d be used until the pupils can 
recognize and describe the object on seeing its 
name; pronouce the name at sight, then enunciate 
each sound, articulate or join the sounds by pro- 
nunciation, and finally, give the names of the let- 
ters. But it must be borne in mind that, simply 
naming the letters will be of no service in giving 
the sounds they represent, nor in pronouncing any 
word. 

Finally,these object words should be used in short 
sentences, after the new words of the sentence are 
learned in the same manner as the object words. 

This method of teaching to read may be called 
the ‘‘ object,” **idea,” ‘‘ word,” ‘‘ phonic,” ‘al- 
phabetic,” and ‘‘sentence method.” To christen it 
with one nate, I will call it the ‘*‘ Natural Meth- 
od.” It is the only unobjectionable method, and is 
described in my ‘‘ Premium Essay,” published in 
‘“*Education,” and fully illustrated in the ‘‘ Alpha- 
betic Reading Charts.” 





OUTLINE WORK FOR MIND CLASS. 


(See November 29.) 

1. What is a sensation? 

2. How is a perception produced? 

8. Explain discrimination. How can pupils be 
taught to discriminate? 

4. How does the order—sensation, discrimination, 
perception, affect the methods of teaching? 

5. Explain the basis of recollecting. Why can- 
we not always recollect? What is remembered 
easily? 

6. Explain the presentative faculty. 
sentative faculty? 

7. How do our nerves affect the mind? What 
treatment should weak and nervous pupils re- 
ceive? 

8. Why is perception said to be a ‘‘ process of 
grouping?” : 

9. Why must all of the senses be trained if we 
expect to fully develop the mind. ? 

10. What senses are especially important to be 
trained? 4 

IF it is a matter of conscience with the bishops to 
destroy the common school, it is a matter- of the 
national conscience to preserve it as the corner- 
stone of national life.—Journal of Education. 





The repre- 








Tue oldest schoolmaster in Connecticut is prob- 
ably Dr. David 8S. Hart, of Stonington, born in 
1799. He is the only survivor of the class of 1823 
in the Yale Medical School. He does not wear 
glasses. 


TaKING the popular votes of the fifteen Presi- 
dential elections, including and since 1824 (sixty 
years), examination proves that seven of the fifteen 
Presidents elected did not receive the majority in 
the popular votes. 
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MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS, ETC. Last. |JouR 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 
American queee. ‘New York. 
Gmorioms achinist, N. Y. 
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Arthur’s Home Ma 
3ee-keeper’s Magazine. N. Y. 


Blade, Toledo. 
Builder & Woodworker, N.Y. 
Cen ——f L. N.Y 

tury ne, N.Y. 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 
Chronicle, San Francisco, 
Chronicle, San Francisco. 
Courier-Journal, Louisville. 
Demorest’s Magazine, N.Y., with premium. 
Forest & Stream. N. Y. 
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Graphic, New York. 
ie og New York. 
Globe, Bosto 


n. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia. 
Globe Democrat, St. Louis. 
ote Democrat, a ae. » 
arper’s Magazine, New York. 
Harper’s Weekly, do. 
Harper's Bazar, do. 
Home Journal, do. 
Herald, New York, 
Hawkeye, Burlington. 
Household, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
Enquirer, Cincinnati. 
Journal, Boston. 
Journal, Boston. 
Appincott’s Magazine. 
sader, Cleveland, O. 
Laws of Life, Danville, N. Y. 
Literary World, Boston. 
Littell’s Living Age, Boston, 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspa r, New York. 
Manufacturer and Builder, New York. 
Mirror and Farmer, Manchester. 
Musical Visitor, Cincinnati, O. 
Musical World, Cleveland, O. 
North American Review, 
Nation, New York, 
News, New York, 
News and Courier, Charleston, 8. C. 
News and Gourier, Charieston, 8. C. 
Outing and Wheelman, Boston. ee 
Phrenolugica) Journal, N.Y., (without prem.) m. 
Popular Science Monthly, N. Y. .| 
Puck, New York. 
pope ar Science News, Boston. 
Peterson's M ne, Philadelphia. 
Press, Philadelphia. 
Post and Tribune, Detroit. 
Pioneer Press, St. ag 
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Omaha. 

Scientific American, N. Y. 

Scienrific American Supplement, N. Y. 
Sun, New York. 

Standa: d, Chicago. 

Tribune, New York. 

Tribune, New York. 

Tribune, Chicago. 

Tribune, Chicago. 

Times, Philadelphia. 

Times, Kansas City. 

Times, New York. 

Times, New York. 8. 
Woman's Journal, Boston, (new subscribers). 
World, New York, 

Witness, New York. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Advance, Chicago. 
*Christian Union, New York, (new subs). 
Christian-at-W ork, New York. 
Congregationalist, Boston. 
Christian Weekly, New York. w. 
Christian Herald, New York, (new subs.) w. 
+Golden Rule, Boston 
Independent, ‘New York. 
National Baptist, Philadelphia. w. 
Sunday School Times, Philadeiphia. q 
Watchman, Boston, w. 
*Zion’s Herald, Boston, 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 
American Teacher, Boston, m.| 
American Journal of Education, St. Louis, m.) 
American College Directory, St. Louis, Mo. m.| 
Central School Journal, Keokuk, Ia. m.| 
Education, B: ston. 
Educational Monthly, Ohio, 
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Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 35 
Educational Journal, Richmond, Va., m.| 85 
Intelligence, Chicago, 8. m,| .20 
*Journal of Education, Boston, w. 00 
Journal of Education, New Orleans, (La.) m. 85 
Journal of Education, Madison, (Wis.) m.| 85 
Normal Teacher, Indiana, m.| .75 2.60 
School Journal, Jefferson City, Mo, # m.| 1.50 3.10 
Practicul Teacher, Chicago, Lilinois, m,| 1.25 2.85 
Pacific School Journa!, San Francisco. m.| 2.00 2 3.60 
School Journal, Normal, Lilinois, m,| 1.50 2 3.10 
School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. m.| 1,00 2.20 3.20 
School Journal, Toronto, Canada. m,| 2.00 1.70 2.70 
School Education, St. Paul, Minn. m,.| 1.00 1.70 2.70 
School Moderator, Grand Rapids, Michigan. w.| 2.00 2.30 3,30 
Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa, m.| 00 145 2,45 
Pa. Teacher, Pittsburg, Pa. m,| 1,00 1.85 2,85 
Teacher, Marshalltown, Iowa, m.| 1,00 1.70 2.70 
AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 
Agriculturist, New York. m,| 1.50 2.10 3,10 
American Rural Home, Rochester, N. Y. w.| 1.00 185 2.85 
American Garden, N. Y. m.| 100 1,60 2,60 
Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y. w.| 2.50 3.10 4,10 
Farm and Fireside, Springticld, Ohio, s.m.| 1.00 1.60 2,60 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio, w.| 125 2.10 3,10 
Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. w.| 1.50 2.30 3,30 
Gardeners’ Mon. and Horticulturalist, Phila. m.| 2.10 2.50 3.50 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ills. w.| 2.00 2.40 3.40 
Rural New Yorker, New York. w| 2.00 2.85 3.85 
Vicks Illus. Magazine, Rochester, N. Y. w.| 125 190 2.90 
Western Rural, Chicago, Lil. w.| 1.65 2.50 3,50 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Golden Days, Philadelphia, w.| 3.00 3.35 4.35 
H r’s Young People, New York, w.| 2.00 2.60 3,60 
Our Little Ones, Bosion, m.| 1.50 2.10 3.10 
Pansy, Bosion m,.| 1.00 1.75 2,75 
St. Nicholas, New York, m.| 3.00 3.60 460 
TREASURE TROVE, New York, m.| 50° 1.30 2.30 
Wide Awake, Boston, m,.| 3.00 3.50 4.00 
Youth Companion, Boston, (new subs. only) w.| 1.75 2.35 3.35 
ART PAPERS. 
Art Amateur, New York, m.| 4.00 4.10 5.10 
Art , New York, Bi-w.| 3.00 3.35 4,00 
Magazine of Art, New York, m,) 3.50 3.90 4,00 





* Renewals 50 cents more. 
cents more. 


EK. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


+Renewals 75 cents more. ¢Renewals 25 





21-Park._Place, New York. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


AMBITION. 
Most people would succeed. in small things if 
they were not troubled with great ambitions. 
—LONGFELLOW. 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee. 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
ONWARD, onward may we press 
Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness, 
Excellence true beauty ; 
Minds are of supernal birth, 
Let us make a heaven of earth. 
—JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


BIRDS. 


MopestT and shy as a nun is she ; 
One weak chirp is her only note ; 
Braggart and prince of bragaaste is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat. 
BRYANT, in Robert of Lincoln 
TsE bird that sings on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her Jowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 
—MonTGOMERY: 


A SLENDER young blackbird built in a thorn-tree : 
A spruce little fellow as ever could be. 

His bill was so yellow, his feathers so black, 

So long was his tail, and su glossy his back, 

That r Mrs. B., who sat hatching her eggs, 
And only just left them to stretch her poor legs, 





And pick for a minute the worm she referred, 
Thought there never was seen such a beautiful bird. 
—D. M. MULOcK. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Happy the man, of mortals happiest he, 
Whose quiet mind from vain desires 1s free ; 
Whom neither hopes deceive nor fears torment, 
But lives at peace, within himself content ; 
In thought or act accountable to none 
But to himself and to his God alone. 

—GEO. GRANVILLE. 


Ou, what a glory doth this world put on, 
For him who with a fervent heart goes forth, 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties wall performed and days well spent. 
—LONGFELLOW. 
EVENING. 
OnE by one the flowers close, 
Lily and dewy rose, 
Shutting their tender petals from the moon. 
—CaRIsSTINA G. ROSETTI. 
Day, like a weary pilgrim, had reached the western 
gate of heaven, and Evening stooped down to unloose 
the lachets of his sandals.—LONGFELLOW. 
Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtain, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steaming column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 
—COWPER. 
GOD. 
ACQUAINT thyself with God, if thou wouldst tast« 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace, 
Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before. 
Thine eyes shall be instructed, and thme heart 
Made pure, shall relish, with divine delight 
Til then unfelt, what hands divine bave wrought. 
—COWPER. 
THE sun and every vassal star, fe 
All space, beyond the soar of angel wings, 
Wait on His word; and yet He ctays H s ear 
For every sigh a contrite suppliant brings, 
—KEBLE. 
THOUGH mab sits still and takes his ease, 
God is at work on man ; 
No means, no moment unemployed, 
To bless him if he can. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS AND FAOTS. 


DOMESTIC. 

for constructing the new Croton Aqueduct in the 

fourth Ward and in Westchester County, 
. The portion of the work for which bi 


— YOUNG. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE MaGAzine oF ArT. Bound volume for 1884, 
New York : Cassell & Co, Price, $5.00 

The growing tendency in America to make home sur- 
roundings more artistic has extended into the field of 
books and magazines. Good taste in illustration and 
binding 1s lavished upon booksof all kinds. The educa- 
tive value to the rising generation who are brought up 
among these tokens of culture is apparent to every 
The taste for good pictures and 
good books will do much to form an instinctive distaste 
for degrading things. The illustrations in our periodi- 
cals are constantly increasing in: faithfulness to Nature, 
and the printing is done with more justice tothe artist’s 
work. 

The ‘‘ Magazine of Art” is a type of American growth 
in artistic excellence. In its bound state of twelve 
numbers (each important in itself), it is a most readable 
cyclopzedia upon art matters. The frontispiece is a full 
page etching, ‘“‘Lady Bountiful,” by R. W. Macbeth. 
A.R.A. There are sixty full page illustrations, and six 
hundred of smaller size, engraved in the best manner, 
and printed with unusual care. The descriptive text is 
well written, as the names of our prominent writers in- 
dicate. A special feature is the monthly review of con- 
tinental and domestic progress in art. The interest of 
this volume is not limited to art lovers alone, as articles 
upon famous buildings, scenery, and objects, are added, 
and occasional poems. The elegant binding and luxuri- 
ance of picturés make it an eminently appropriate, as it 
is an exceedingly useful and entertaining holiday book. 


LiFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD TaYLoR. Edited by 
Marie H. Taylor and Horace E. Scudder. In two vols. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $4.00. 

Although six years have passed since the death of 
Bayard Taylor brought sorrow into many hearts, no 
adequate idea of his life has been given to the public. 
During these years his wife has been preparing a work 
that should do justice to the dead poet, and by collect- 
ing his letters and connecting them with a narrative o/ 
his life, his story is told almost as from his very lips ; 
and in no better way could his biography have been 
written. His letters are fresh, bright, spontaneous, 
written without a thought of publication, and his con- 
nection with the rising men in American literature, hir 
foreign appointments and love for travel, furnish suffi- 
cient interest for more than the two volumes into which 
the letters are condensed. The story of Bayard Taylor’+ 
life is a healthful one to transmit to the younger genera- 
tion of men of letters,—pure-hearted, noble, upright, 
his qualities of heart and intellect endeared him to his 
friends with a special tie. R. H. Stoddard says of him: 
‘The genius of Bayard Taylor differed from that of 
others in that it was always healthy and industrious—a 
sound mind and a sound body.” The publishers, it need 
hardly be mentioned, have given the volume an appro- 
priate setting. 

Lyra ELEGANTIUM.. A collection of some of the be-t 
specimens of vers de société and vers d’occasion in the 
English language. By deceased authors. New York: 
White, Stokes & Allen. 

The editor of this volume has prepared it with the 
aim of supplying a complete (as nearly as possible) 
collection ‘‘of vers de société where a boudoir decorum 
is, or ought always to be, preserved ; where sentiment 
never surges ito passion, and where humor never over 
flows into boisterous merriment.” The limitations he 
has set for him-elf in making his selections are, in brief, 
that they should be short, elegant, refined, and fanciful, 
not seldom distinguished by chastened sentiment, and 
often playful. The two qualities he has considered es- 
sential are brevity and buoyancy. As only deceased 
authors are drawn from, some of the most popular se- 
lections known in this country—notably from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—are necessarily excluded. The book 
is excellently made and the list of authors in this line 
of writing very complete. Thackeray, Swift, Praed, 
Herrick, and Landor are the most drawn from, and, in 
all, some three hundred and thirty poems are given. 
The binding and printing of the volume are in keeping 
with the elegaut and refined character of its contents. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. Edited by J. G. Whittier. 
York : R. Worthington & Co. 

The well known little poem beginning, 

** Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


Preaches to-day, 
Under the green trees 
Just over the way,” 
which has been attributed so often to J. G. Whittier, 
and as often been disclaimed by him, forms the text for 





New 





one of the loveliest books of the season. The truth 
about the authorship of the poem is this: ‘‘ When Mr, 
Whittier was preparing his book called ‘ Child-life in 
Poetry and Song,’ some one sent him the poem of ‘Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit,” without knowing the authorship. Mr. 
Whittier liked the idea it presented, and corrected some 
errors in the rhyme and added to it, and published it 
anonymously in ‘Child-life.’ Afterwards he learned 
that it had been written by a Miss Smith of Illinois. 
The poet lays no claim to it, and thinks it stands on its 
own merit. The lines have certainly proved very sug- 
gestive to the artist who designed the illustrations— 
seven charming flower pieces, natural in color and exe- 
cution, which display the true artist's spirit of faithful 
ness to nature. 

The cover is unique in design ; the front has a por- 
trait of Whittier, and the back represents a wide biue 
ribbon tied around the book. 


FRoM GREENLAND'S Icy Mountains. By Bishop 
Heber. 20 illustrations by Frederic B. Schell. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. 

This volume is a very great improvement upon pre- 
vious attempts in the same line by this publishing 
house. The characteristic of the edition is the artist’s 
conception of Bishop Heber's familiar hymn. The il- 
lustrations are of high standard, and carry out the poet's 
meaning in a way that renders the lines especially sig- 
nificant. The engraving is exquisite in finish, and the 
heavy paper and particularly good printing carry out 
every detail of the book with due regard to the artist’s 
excellent work. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE PUB- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY. 1884. New York: 31 Park Row. 

This certainly deserves the dignified title of ** book,” 
although bound in paper covers. It is a store-house of 
pictures for the children, and a mine of suggestions to 
book-buyers. Now that books are made especially for 
holiday gifts, and the popular taste in bestowing pres- 
ents runs that way, some help is needed in seleciing 
from the multitude of riches the different publishing 
houses offer. The notices of bocks and illustrations 
taken from them give a fair idea of their character and 
are of especial value to out-of-town buyers. 

Francis Bacon. By R. W. Church. New York: 
Harper & Bros. (English Men of Letters Series.) Price, 
75 cents. 

This valuable series of biographies has reached in due 
time one of the most important names of English litera- 
ture. The author has reconstructed from the accumu- 
lated material on Bacon a volume fresh and clear, giv- 
ing a just estimate cf his genius and an interesting nar- 
rative of his life. There are nine chapters treating of 
(1) his early life; (2) Bacon and Elizabeth; (3) Bacon 
and James I.; (4) Bacon, Solicitor-General ; (5) Bacon, 
Attorney-General and Chancellor; (6) Bacon’s fall; 
(7) Bacon’s last years ; (8) Bacon’s philosophy ; (9) Bacon 
as a writer. 

Lapy CLARE. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
phia : Porter & Coates. 

The well-known poem of Tennyson’s “ Lady Clare” 
is a fit subject for an illustrated volume. It offers room 
for picturesque treatment in pencil, in landscape and 
figure drawing. Alfred Fredericks, Edmund H. Gar- 
rett, Frederic B. Schell, Granville Perkins, F. 8. Church 
and Harry Fenn are the artists by whom the illustrat- 
ing has been done. While this variety of workers gives 
of necessity a variety in the work, it has the disadvan- 
tage of not giving a sense of unity to the development 
of the story as told by the pictures. Mr. Schell’s inter- 
pretation of ‘‘It was the time when lilies blow,” isa 
landscape, delicately finished ; ‘‘I trow they did not 
part in scorn,” by Mr. Fredericks, is rich in detail, and 
Mr. Garrett’s illustrations, incidental in character, are 
very charming. The binding of the book is new in de- 
sign, and especially praiseworthy. 

BerMuDA. Au idyl of the Summer Islands. By Julia 
C. R. Dorr. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Readers of the December 1883 Atlantic will recall a 
charming paper upon ‘‘ Bermudian Days,” by Mrs. Dorr. 
They will be glad to learn that an extension of this has 
appeared in book form. It 1s not a guide-book, neither 
is it a story; but the incidents of a visit to Bermuda 
are so used as to give animation to the description of 
the wonderful climate, customs of the people and gene- 
ral peculiarities. Mrs. Dorr speaks of her book as ‘a 
series of digressions,” and so thoroughly does the reader 
enter into the spirit of the writer that he feels as if he 
shared the walks and talks of Nemo and his ‘‘ Lady 
Mither.” One paragraph we reproduce for its suggest- 
iveness : ‘‘ Bermuda is not the place for consumptives. 
But for the overworked and weary, for those who need 


Philadel- 





rest and recreation and quiet amusement, for those who 
love the beauty of sea and sky better than noisy crowds 
and fashionable display, and can dispense with some 
accustomed conveniences for the sake of what they may 
gain in other ways, it is truly a paradise.” A map of 
the Bermudas, and some inpformation about getting to 
them at the close of the book completes the volume sat- 
isfactorily, 

Dorcas, DAUGHTER OF Faustina. By Nathan C. 
Kouns, author of “Arius the Lybyan.” New York : 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, $1.25. 

The author has an unusual knowledge of the histori- 
cal era in which the scenes of this story are laid, the 
facts of which he says are true. Dorcas is a Christian 
maidea, living in Rome during the Fourth century, 
when martyrdom was the result of acknowledged 
Christiavity. The picture of Roman life is made with 
delicacy and refinement, and the narrative is suffi- 
ciently exciting to make the reader forget it is history. 
The illustrations deserve especial mention for carrying 
out the design of the story. 


MARJORIE HUNTINGTON. Harriet Pennawell Belt. 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price $1.25. 

A novel of interest, portraying the experiences of 
Marjorie before she marries. We are glad that every- 
day heroines are not compelled to spend a portion of 
their lives as Marjorie Huntington does, in waiting for 
a lover who first marries another woman. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Christmas Wide Awake is in every sense a holiday 
number. From the colored frontispiece, by the artist, 
F. H. Lungren, through the supplement of C. Y. P. U., 
the magazine is stuffed full of bright things. If we 
were to begin to enumerate them, our enthusiasm would 
lead us to cover more space than is convenient, so we 
can only exclaim with the children, “It's a splendid 
number !” 


The new cover to Cassell’s Family Magazine, appear- 
ing for the first time on the January number, was de- 
signed by Mr. Francis Lathrop, well known in decora- 
tive work. 

The December Century starts with an edition of 
150,000. 

NOTES. 

The Commercial Advertiser, of New York, begins a 
series of short stories in its supplement of November 
15, to be continued by such writers as Julian Haw- 
thorne, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Helen Jackson 
(“H.H.”), W. D. Howells, Julia D. Whiting, Frank R. 
Stockton, Marion Harland, J. T. Trowbridge, Geo. Par- 
sons Lathrop, and others. 

We learn that a criticism of Froude’s “Carlyle” will 
be among the important papers in the January North 
American Review. 

Portraits of Lord Tennyson’s two beautiful grand- 
ehildren, Alfred and Charles, have been made by the 
American artist, Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, who is now in 
London. An engraving of these will occupy a page of 
the Christmas St. Nicholas. 

Christian Thought purposes to keep its readers in- 
formed of movements in the intellectual world, and as 
to what to read in the line which its name indicates. 
Every one interested in the stand made by Christian 
thinkers against the materialistic philosophy of the day 
should examine this magazine and interest himself in 
promoting its circulation. Single copies may be ob- 
tained at 4 Winthrop place, New York, for 25 cents. 

Building is an indispensable journal for architects, 
those about to build, and those interested in artistic 
architecture. The specially illustrated edition has a 
large number of lithographic reproductions of the best 
foreign designs. Send to W. T. Comstock, New York, 
for specimen, club-rates, and premium list. 


Among G. P. Putnam’s Sons’, New York, important 
publications of this fall is a new and cheaper edition of 
the memoir of the Princess Alice. Also ‘‘A Gathering 
of the Best Thoughts of the Best Writers,” edited >y 
Helen Kendrick Johnson, which will comprise six 
unigue volumes; new editions of the three famous 
poems, ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” “‘Among the Trees,” and ‘‘ The 
Flood of Years,” Bryant's masterpieces. The illustra- 
tions to these will be by Linton and McEntee. 


Rose Kingsley’s name will become familiar to Ameri- 
can readers during the coming year. She will con- 
tribute a series of papers to Wide Awake reluting to 
Westminster Abbey. 

100 Doses Ag is connected with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia, and is true of ne other medicine. A bottle of 
LT nape me phe 100 doses, and will last a month 

while others will average not over a week. Use only Hood’s 
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r ton of ore, The value increases 
and some eps 


to the Legal Tender Mine, and men are now 
chinery to begin work at once 
A+ 4 has been recen recently concluded with Cuba and Porte 
Rico by which su fae. eee and other products be admitted 
ante Se Camet free from duty, and the rate; on 
tobacco, man :fact and in the leaf, are to be 
uced voce one half. This will reduce the reyenue F- 4 
bi injure the 


cigarettes and tobacco 

also cause widespread loss and ruin, especially in this city, 
a great manufacturing centre in the trade. 

College of No orth Carolina the ballots used were 

pL silk tes ag. in that State, each one forming a miniature United 


of Garfield statue has been selected at the foot uf Capitol 
Hill ¢ the intersection of First street and Maryland avenue, 8. 


ton. 

The two-cent rate, adopted Oct. 1, 1883, has actually reduced 
the revenue $6,337 337.173, or 25 per cent. less — 4% was anticipated. 
The reduction has stimulated correspondence in sealed envelopes 
at the expense of postal cards and circuJars in rie envelopes. 
i © postage collected on second class matter was 10.82 per cent. 

r than the previous year. The number of tered letters 
parcels was 11,246,545, of which 516 or 1 in 21, Foes lost— 
asmaller x proportion than ever betore. 

Secy. h recommends that the coi: of the silver oe. 
a be seppes, and urges the issuance of silver certificates in 


"es following are the electoral votes for President : 





FOR CLEVELAND. FOR BLAINE, 
States. Votes. States. Votes. 
10 ~=©California, 8 
7 Colorado, 3 
6 —Iilinois, 22 
3 owa, 13 
4 " 9 
12 ne, 6 
15 Massachusetts, 14 
13 i . 14 
8 Minnesota, 7 
8 Nebraska, 5 
9 Nevada, 3 
16 New Hampshire, 4 
9 hio, 23 
36 §©Oregon, 3 
11 ~=Pennsylvania, 30 
9 Rhode Island, 4 
12 Vermont, 4 
a isconsin, 11 
Ww 6 Total, 182 
Total, 219 


The Senate will remain . by a emall majority count- 
ing two R adjusters from Virginia as Repuvlican the Senate will 
stand after March 4: Republicans 41 mocrats 35. The House 
of Representatives will stand, as nea: ly as can now be ascertain- 


ed, Republicans 141, Democrats 184 
vonusex ° 


An attempt to blow up Landen bridge was made Dec. 12th. 
No lives were lost and but little damage done; the only result, 
a demonstration of the blind and murderous spirit of the 
pay of the outrages.—Charles Bradlaugh has been refused a 


merhe Teichstag continues to the wishes of the chan- 
cellor. In the course of a debate upon a motion to create a 
second directorship, Prince Bismark declared on bis oath that 
it was a necessity as his health and strength would not per- 
mit him to attend to the Foreign Affairs without assistance. 





Herr Vollmar hinted that official oaths were worthless and the 

motion was defeated by 141 against 119. 
The Co sub-committee has completed its vee of drafting a 
 aomennes of nos ization which 


posed. legate to the eaiecense't 

ceived a copy of the decisions arrived e by the eh he 
No decision was arrived at in regard to American 

— territorial 1 neutrality. This process, LH with neral 





Sanford’s railw y aeeme, will probably be poesenend to the full 
conference on day, when Sir Edward Malet, the English de- 
fn will introduce 1 once liquor quest stion. 

urkish atrocities in cedon 


increasing. As many 
Christians have been murdercd ‘within the last few won, 
= three villages have been burned. Kidnapping is common 
and the inhabitants ure afraid to leave their houses. 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER, 








By N. O. WILHELM. 


Dec. 24, 1886.—Hugh Miller, died; eminent in science and 
literature ; but unfamilar with any language, except the Eng- 
lish; was self-taught, spprentice’ | toa stone-cutter that 
he might | re leisure to write ; in youth seed not many but writings 
books well; after several failures, had some of his 
printed, 5. than most poets, . eoneieted he would never one 

poet; won a world-wide fame by_ his noes Wrote 
reator ;” wy My 


ceed as 
The € Old ie Red Sand-Stone - “ Foot Prints of the 
masters.” 
642.—Newton, born; English phtlesepbes and mathe- 


Shook = Oe bn 
matician, attended Trinity Coll ; discovered binomial theo- 
rem, ran away from the plague at Cambridge, to the country 
where he saw t the a oo falling. Thought that the attiaction o 
gravity which bends the path of a pro. stone or cannon ball 
might extend to the moon and cause her to keep her orbit, and 
that every postions of matter is attracted A other Particle 
according to a fixed law; this is ex plained — 

ja.”” He never 1 gonetems, was often so 
n thought he fo: ear his end he said: 
to me that I have here 
pebble 4 the Lt -. 
ex lay une 

‘Dec. 26 1776, xPaattle of Trento ton. The Hessians were led to 
believe a they came here to So, 1 would grow rich from 
plun hen the commander nm might | ¢ 
cross the Delaware, with a scornful laugh said: “* Let them come, 
what need of entrenchments? We will at them with the 
bayonet.” But love for carousal rmitted a fatal surprise. 
The town was etrated by Sullivan, near the river, while 
Washington, with reserves and artillery, did fx opequen 
from an elevation at the point of V, formed by Ki 4-4 
Streets. The Hessians made vain enemy te to Aig to 
artillery into play, and to form in battle | twenty ave 
minutes they surrendered. Almost a thousand pris 





er married, was 


mers were 


taken with slight loss on the American side, Many guoplics 
were captured. American Army at once gained recruits, an 
omnia credit increased. 


1834.—Charles Lamb, died. An original and delight- 
ful English essayist and critic; once wrote three dramas and 
went to see them played. The "audience hissed and he joined 
in the hissin; Won YC --— by numerous essays; is the 
author of * Rates tro hakespeare.”” His care and devotion to 
his periodically taomne “a is an interesting, pathetic part of 
his biography. 


Out of 7,456 pupils in ‘Charleston public schools 
6,444 are colored. Most of the whites there send 
their children to private schools. 








The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 


NEW YORK OITY. 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES.—The first exhibition in 
re-| the newly-decorated galleries has closed successfully. 
The amount of the sales of pictures was over sixteen 
thousand ‘enum In one week three pictures were sold 


for $5,000 


jeans SociteTy.—At the second public rehearsal 
and concert, Dec. 19th (afternoon) and 20th (evening), 
at the Academy of Music, a program of marked interest 
will be performed. It includes Mendelssohn’s *‘Scotch 
5 dn an ul ;” Berlioz’ ‘‘Roman Carnival,” overture; a 
oven concerto, in which Mr. Carl "Faelten pave 
the piano solo ; songs by Schumann, Schubert and Ru- 
binstein, sung by one of the leading singers from the 
metropolitan Opera House. 


Miss ANNIE SCHUTTE’S CONCERT. —This takes place at 
Steinway Hall, Friday evening, Dec. 19th. The Phil- 
harmonic Club will be an especial feature of the con- 
cert, and Mr. Max Heinrich, Miss Sara Barton and Mr. 
Richard Arnold will be the soloists who will combine 
with Miss Schutte to make the evening a success. 


Trio CLUB.—The first soiree of this pleasant little 
club occurred Dec. 16th at the concert hall of the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House ; the date being the birthday of 
Beethoven, only selections from his works were placed 
upon the program. Another concert and matinee will 
conclude the Trio Club’s series for this winter. The 
members of the club are Mr. Bernhard Boekelman, 
pianist), Mr. Reinhardt Richter (violinist), Mr. Adolf 

artdegen, (’cellist.) 


THirD Course oF LectrurEs.—At the Church of the 
Strangers, a course of lectures will begin January 7th, 
—_ bert J. Burdette’s Peepers | of the Funny 
-” This will be followed the next Wednesday even- 

ing st Miss Helen Potter, in readings and er 
ations. Mr. George Kennan, Rev. E. P. Thwing, Prof. 
Hohnan, and Mr. Wm. I. Marshall, are to suc "these. 


THE P. anp E. PoPpuLars.—This mystic title com- 
prises a series of lectures and readings to be given at 
Chickering Hall, beginning December 80th, The names 
anncuo are Rev. H. W. Beecher, Bev, Dr. Ma nard, 
Mr. Sidney Wollett, Mr. George Riddle, Mr. A. . Bur- 
bank, Mr. Frank Lincoln, Mr. J. 8. Burdett, and Miss 
Sarah Cowell. There are to be nine evenings, and a 
course t.cket can be obtained for $4.00. This is limited, 
however, to five hundred. 


ArT STUDENTS’ LEaGug.—On Saturda 
18th, in nee of the usual composition class, a reception 
was held by the students and members. The walls of 
one of the antique class-rooms were tastefully draped 
and hung with studies and sketches in oil, water-colors, 
charcoal, and crayon. Photographs of the old masters 


evening, Dec. 





Works, Providence, R. I 


were lent for the evening. 
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160 pages, Handséme paper cover, 30 cents. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
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Conta ns the latest ent en juctions of the M E RITERS 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., —o— dogg it some te Chace Saccong of Snaurd Lacraiare Said yt fustae gad Revs deat, 
CONTENTS. we ~~ or ior—The full set inset of the series 12 numbers, wilh be vont upon beodins of Oo. 
a NAT ONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
are now showing a very large stock of The The Weil ne Club Dis = he eee gs | Pudscation Department, © Manager. | 1416& 1418 Chestnut St., PHILA 
ath and Immo: i 
P ty.—Declamation. . ay Memorizing.—P. 87 
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A Great inheritance | Girl.—Re Fons a1 200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 
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The Little Grave—Re- 23) Harvest.—Rec. - - - 95 A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE sCHOOL ROOM. 
; We reed inte ten ee tt tos BACHE RS WANTED AS AGENTS. 
Recitation. . . . - 33/Modern Life . - = 97 | Remit $1.00 for sample set of elthor kind. with our Liberal Terms. 
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Publisber’s Department. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
maaan tarot tatoo eh 
jum . 
= a your, a ‘ollowing rates, w 

$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 
we rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
the ubeoriber has paid "If the publtahore do not by 

the subscriber that 


ne tabe saeanh reer name on address of 

tpi to what time your subscription 

bscriptions will be received for three months 

or six months from those who wish to make a 
trial of the paper. ‘ 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 


should be ca to name not 
to which they wish it sent, but 
been sent. 





Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL 
to their friends can have men copies sent 
free from. this 


office to aS dress. 

Advertising rates will sent on application 
to the Business eanear, J@aX ISIDORE CHAR- 
Louis, 21 Park Place, F ¥. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishes, 
21 Park Place, New York. 








T veasure-T rove 
FOR DECEMBER. 


This is a charming number of the young 
people’s monthly. The full illustra- 
tion, ‘‘ The Nignt Before Christmas,” in- 
troduces at once a holiday aspect, and is 
followed by Alfred Dommett’s beautiful 
** Christmas Chant,” and a story by the 
favorite contributor to the leading a- 
zines—‘‘Her Best Christmas,” by Katha- 
rine McDowell Rice. ‘The Games We 
Played,” by Calvin Maillard, tells in a 
pleasant way how to spend an evening. 
** Some Old Stories” gives Pandora and 
Perseus in a new dress. ‘‘ The Story of 
Rembrandt,” by Lucy Clarke, has a = 
trait of the ‘Prince of Etchers.” firs. 
Elizabeth P. Allan contributes a story of 
eee life, fount io ape ; it is called 
“Who Di ” A pretty story for ng 
girls is **Susie’e Ghost,” by Woistan Mey 
illustrated. Lizzie Bradley gives some 
helpful advice in ‘How I made my Christ- 
mas Gifts.” A thrilling account of aboy’s 
experience on the seas is told by Alice M. 
Kellogg, in ‘“*A Sailor's Story.” The 
Schoiars’ Department contains a dialogue, 
recitation and declamation. The Little 
Ones will be charmed with their and 
the beautiful illustration to the story, 
** Jessie’s Lunch.” Other fos things are 
found in this number, including informa- 
tion upon a variety of subjects which every 
bright boy and girl should know about. 

Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


2. 
-? 


There is constant inquiry for first-class 
dentistry at reasonable prices. All inneed 
of the highest skill in the preservation 
and care of the teeth, we take pleasure in 
referring to Dr. W. J. Stewart, on the 
corner of 9th Ave. and 23d St., N. Y. 
City. Not only is he an expert in the 
mere mechanical parts of his profession, 
but his nica 6 experience and skill 
give those who have’ been in his chair 
patent confidence that there will be the 
east possible pain. The editor of the 
JOURNAL will cheerfully bear testimony 
to his skill. 





IMPORTANT, 
When you visit or leave New York = Leah 
and 


Beggage Exp and H 

stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 

Central Depot. 600 it rooms, fitted up at 

a cost of one million do at $1 and upwards 

par aroeees Fan. J 5 Restaurant 
pplied with best. Horse cars, stages 

elevated Families can live 


to all epots, 
better forjiess money at Grand Union H 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 
pa bee 8st Be 

A COLLEGE president about to preach for 
a neighboring r was greatly annoyed 
by the levity of the choir, seated opposite 
1 the gallery ; they were fairly b ious 
with lau_hter, The pastor was evidently 
distressed und murtifed. He was an ex- 


and the responsibility of having a 
in his place had agitated him ail the mora- 
ing. Just then, up the pulpit steps came 
the chorister, oning to him. He 
leaned forward to take w like 
a notice from his hand; then the man 
asked for the card with the hymns chosen 
it, as usual, Into every ee 


send | row.” He 





am sure I sent it to him or somebody : 
where on earth can it be? Oh, here,” 
with a sense of indescribable relief, and 
the leader went his way. And then the 
president asked for his copy of the same, 
and the pastor mechanically put into his 
hand the paper which the chorister brought 
back to him a few minutes before. On it 
was this remarkable direction: ‘ You 
must not forget to call for my back-switch, 
or it will be n for you to go clear 
back again after it ; i need it for to-mor- 
it over to the parson ; 
as he caught sight of it, the poor preacher 
jumped as if hit. ‘‘Oh, what have I 
done !” he cried in a stage-whisper. ‘That 
was my wife’s note to remind me yester- 
day when I went into town; I sent it to 
the way ; that is what they were laugh- 
ing at !” 





A young lady called at a lawyer’s office 
and asked to have suit begun against a 
former lover for breach of promise. ‘‘He 
promised to marry me four times,” she 
said, ‘‘ but he hasn’t kept his word ; and 
my affections are all blighted.” ‘ How 
much damage do you wish to claim?’ 
said the polite lawyer. ‘‘ Well, I was 
blighted four times, and I think $100 a 
blight is none too much.” So suit was 
entered at $400 damages for four blights. 


A New York lady who imagines that 
the frontier Indian 1s as depicted by Feni- 
more Cooper was conversing with a 
wealthy government official from the 
plains. oS imagine that some of these 
squaws are quite refined in their manners,” 
she remarked. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply, 
‘“‘when one of them squaws marries a 
soldier, gets herself inside of a pair of 
cavalry boots and outside of a few quarts 
of whisky ana hangs on some shoo-fly 
jewelry, her conduct is lady-like in the 
extreme,.”—Texas Siftings. 

‘* ONLY one trouble with that preacher,” 
said the brakeman, as the sermen closed 
after a slow run of an hour and a quarter. 
‘What's that?” the switchman wanted 
to know. ‘“ Poor terminal facilities,” the 
brakeman replied. 


— —-+-».e 











EvERY fashionable girl now wears a 
small lobster on her breast. It is, per- 
hap8, the better way to wear a lobster, 
though we have occasionlly worn them in 
our stomach with more or less satisfaction 
to ourselves.— Ea. 


<> 


I am determined to know at what hour 
my husband comes home nights, yet, do 
what I will, I can not keep awake, and 
he is al ways careful not to make a particle 
of noise. Is there any drug which na 
duces wakefulness ?—Wife. No need to 
buy drugs. Sprinkle the floor with tacks 








‘* Yes,” said the schoolmaster, as he 
jumped wildly from the chair, ‘‘I have 
always been in favor of tax on raw ma- 
terial, but bless me if I like raw material 
on tacks.” 





tin 
> 


pochopewr has, according to its 
size, 120 times the kicking power of an 
average man. It must be exciting times 
for the young grasshoppers which go 
courting and find the old man at home, 


WHEN MEN 


Desire to accomplish a specific purpose they com- 

the various means employed to t end. 
Tn all competitions for a reliable remedy to puri- 
fy, vitalize and enrich the blood, to cate 
scrofuia, salt rheum and all obnoxious -humors, 
to restore and renovate the whole system, and to 


Create an Appetite. 


The verdict is always awarded tv HOOD'S SAR- 
SAPARILLA, on account of the wonderful 
from its use, and the decided medi 
characteristics which are so indelibly stamped 
upon the artic) that none fail to recognize them. 


THE 





“GOING DOWN HILL.” 


How a Venerable Iowan Evaded the 
Greatest Difficulty Which Besets 
the Aged. 


Burlington, Ia., Hawkeye. 

An account is going tne rounds of the 
press, of a woman who was so afflicted 
with rheumatism for fifteen years that 
her entire muscular system became rigid, 
and for all that period she was kept alive 
by gruel forced between her teeth. 

A prominent New York physician was 
once asked what rheumatism was. He 
replied, ‘‘God only knows.” He was un- 
doubtedly right, because rheumatism 
seems to spring from a different cause in 
every individual case. If its origin is a 
mystery, its effects are too well and too 
widely known, for there is scarcely any 
season of the year when some persons are 
not more or less affected by it. In gener- 
al, however, it prevails mostly among the 
aged, making their last days hard to bear. 
A prominent physician once remarked in 
our hearing, ‘‘If the aged could escape 
the tortures of rheumatism, their last 
years as a rule would be quiet, peaceful, 
and painless.” 

Apropos of the above, Mr. W. DeGens, 
of Pella, Ia., sends us a communication 
which ordinarily we would not publish 
except at so much aline. But his experi- 
ence has been so remarkable that we 
think we are justified in giving place to 
it. He says: 

‘* Dear Sir :—I am 78 years of age. My 
life has been active. Iam well-known in 
this town, and what I say I do not think 
will be doubted by any one who knows 
me. Up toa yearor two ago I was the 
possessor of splendid health, and hoped I 
should wear out my life gradually and 
gracefully. Two years ago, however, I 
was overcome with that curse of old age, 
rheumatism. When it first prostrated me 
the pain was so acute that I thought it 
was neuralgia, which medical authorities 
tell me indicates a low state of the system. 

I fancied that this attack was the be- 
ginning of the end. I sent for a good 
doctor, who treated me with electrical 
and other agencies, but | grew worse. He 
finally said my case was a serious rheum- 
atic one. For six months I could not use 
my limbs at all, and was handled by three 
strong persons, like a helpless child. Then 
came a period cf better feelings, but re- 
action followed, and for six long months 
of pitiful suffering I was confined to the 
bed. For over a year I groaned in agony. 
I tried all reputable lotions, liniments, 
plasters and preparations, in vain. At 
this stage, my friend Elder Overcamp 
came to see me, and upon his urgent rec- 
ommendation I began to use warner’s 
safe rheumatic cure, a few bottles of 
which gave back to me the use of my 
limbs. Iam now sleeping without pain, 
eating without distress, and feel as spry 
as I did when I was 60 years of age. [ 
I cordially recommend that preparation 
to all persons afflicted as I was, and es- 
pecially to the th: usands of aged men and 
women whose last days are embittered by 
this affliction.” 

Mr. DeGens’ letter is endorsed by Elder 
Overcamp, who says he is a member of 
his church, and his case to him is surpris- 
ing and marvellous. Mr. F. W. Brink- 
hotf endorses the statement in similar 
terms. 


cital of the case, and 
perience should be an encouragement to 
ali others suffering as he did, to use the 








There is no doubt that this is a true re-| tations, send forthe three numbers of 
Mr. De Gens’ ex- 


means he.so successfully employed, for | 


R.H. MACY &00,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOV. 24, WILL INAUGURATE THEIR 
REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe a great 
part of the year, and the greatest 
care has been exercised in select- 
ing the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be found 
in the manufacturing centures of 
Europe. Purchasing as we do 
direct from the manufacturers, 
we are enabled to offer specially 
low prices to those looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in America 
in Holiday Goods of every descrip- 
tion for twenty-six years will be 
fully sustained this season. 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST AT 
TENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE DE 
SIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


For 75 Cents 
we will send by return mail, postpaid, 


“a” RECEPTION DAY. 


of 
EACH DIFFERENT. 
‘Regular Price, 30 cents each. 


Those who haye used Reception DAy., say that 
nearly every selection can be used to ady aptege. 
Instead therefore of purchasing a dozen books, 
secure eight or ten suitable dialogues aod reci- 
RECEP- 
TION DAY and you will have enough pieces to 
speak for a long time. 

Cireulars and Contents of each number free on 
application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 








- s ro. (HOOD & ONTO At Goocarinn bh bet if i deed ood be 
only Mass.” Pri * nothing beter, if indeed as good, can be| Educational a. 
by a -- and at Se icing “lad in the market.” ee" Park Piace, N. ¥- 
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Composed of the Nerve-gi 
_ the Embryo of 


Princi 
Wheat and 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


ples of the Ox-Brain and 
Oat. 


This is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous disorders. 


The formula is on every label. 
As it is identical in its composition with brain-matter, it Is 
= relieves the depression from intellectual efforts, fatigue, loss of y, or 
Sleeplessness, irritation, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or stud 
urgent cases, Druir-starvation. This brain nutriment 


oa 


rapidly absorbed roe arity 





bility. 
» is but a bratr 
uickly feeds the hun nerves 


restores brain-power, St is a cure for nervous diso: ders and debility. It aidsin the growth 


of the brain, the bones, the teeth, ,he skin and nails of children. It directly aids a child te learn 


BRAIN WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD. 


EF. CROSBY CO., 56 West Twenty-fifih St., New York. 


For sale by Drugaists; or by in P. O. order, Bill, or Postage Stamps, 81. 


